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“OH!” 


eo exclamation was wrung from Mr, GLapsToNE’s 
lips on Monday by the remark of the AtrorNEy- 
GENERAL, in re Dr. Tanner, that “it was impossible to 
“ shut one’s eyes to what has gone on before in the present 
“ Session.” Perhaps the member for Midlothian rather 
overshot his mark in this little bit of indignation “ business.” 
For it could only be effective if Mr. Guiapstone knew 
nothing of former misdemeanours of Dr. Tanner’s. And, 
if Mr. GLapstone knew nothing of former misdemeanours 
of Dr. Tanner’s, why did he feel indignation at an allusion 
which must have been meaningless to him? “They blush 
“because they understand,” and Mr. Guapstoxe’s start of 
incredulous indignation proved better than anything else 
how much foundation there was for the ATTORNEY- 
GeneRat’s argument. As for the actual “ Tanner incident” 
it ended, as we sup all reasonable persons must have ex- 
that it would end, when once Mr. Sairn’s good nature 

and irresolution let Mr. GLapstone’s cleverness draw a red 
herring across the path, The House had on Monday the 
statement of Mr. Lone practically corroborated and sup- 
emented by the evidence of its own messenger as to Dr. 
'ANNER’S reception of the notice. It had, therefore, every 
tight to assume that Dr. Tanner admitted the charge and 
to proceed accordingly. When this summary course was 
once abandoned a wrangle of greater or less length, the 
appearance of small discrepancies of testimony, an evasive 
and valueless apology, and a huddling up of the whole 
affair became so probable as to be nearly certain. The 
Speaker got the affair to a close well, and that is all that 
can be said except that the fate of Dr. Tanner is most 


certainly suited to encourage others like him. But the | large gro 


incident showed, like other incidents of the last week, 
how difficult Mr. Grapstone’s present ition is. It 
is true that he has great advantages, His party, from 
Sir Witu1am Harcourr and Sir Trevetyay in 
different ways downwards, have almost publicly an- 
nounced that they intend to stick at nothing. They affect 
to disbelieve those charges against the Parnellites which 
they not only know to be true, but which for months were 
their own openly announced reasons for action. They 
whose theme all day for five long years was coercion, 
and nothing but coercion, declare by Sir Wittiam 
Harcourt’s mouth that they “never doubted but that the 
“coercion policy is a detestable policy.” They descend at 
Basingstoke, if Mr. Jerrreys’s uncontradicted assertion is 
to be believed, to elaborate and deliberate lies in order to 
in an election or reduce a majority. They descend in 
liament to the level of defending Dr. Tanner. Mr. 
GLapsTonE says, totidem verbis, that, if Dr. Tanner is 
gene. for his outrageous conduct to Mr. Lona, it will be 
his “first offence.” Now Mr. Giapstone has not dis- 
tinguished himself by very constant and laborious attend- 
ance in the House of Commons. There was no doubt 
work to be done which could be more conveniently done 
in his absence, in order that he might disclaim (as he does 
disclaim) the doing of it. And he is not, it is known, an 
assiduous reader of the newspapers. But the unfortunate 
“Oh!” seems to show beyond all doubt that Mr. GLapsTonE 
does know that this is not Dr. TANNER’s first offence, and the 
utterance of it would therefore seem to be either a little 
imprudent or a little impudent. 
This dangerous alternative would seem also to wait upon 
Some other utterances of Mr. Giapstone during the past 


week. It is scarcely possible, for instance, that any 
persons who look forward to being colleagues of his at 
some future time can have read or heard his remarks 
to the Scotch Gladstonians at the National Liberal Club 
without a little uneasiness. Never was there a franker 
attitude than Mr. Grapstonr’s on that remarkable oc- 
casion. “ There may have been an impression that I 
“have been recently engaged in dalliance with Wales 
“and with the representatives of other portions of the 
“ country; but . . . my sentiments and emotions are still 
“in the right place, and the interests of Scotland are to 
“me what they have ever been.” We do not remember 
amore outspoken declaration of political polygamy. Scot- 
land, Mr. GLapsTone seems to say, is, in fas g slang, “sa 
“ légitime,” or, in the more dignified language once used of 
an English king, is “the sultana-queen of his Majesty’s 
“ affections.” But there are a great many others, Wales and 
“other portions of the country,” and of course Ireland. 
A further point of resemblance between Mr. -GLADSTONE 
and the Merry Monarch would seem to be his profound 
conviction that all these objects of his “dalliance” (it is 
his own word) have their price. That price is a greater or 
less amount of freedom from the yoke of the Imperial Par- 
liament, of license to “‘ settle matters according to their own 
* ideas.” It has been asked by some scared auditors where 
this particularism is going to stop, and whether it does not 
lead to sheer communism—the aghast inquirers might 
have added to individualism out and out. But the answer 
to this is very simple; the integer of Mr. GiapsTonr’s 
“ dalliance” is the constituency, and he has no present 
occasion to go beyond that ; indeed, he has not yet reached 
it. His p are best served now by dealing with 
ups, the eighty odd Irish Nationalists, the forty 
odd Scotch Gladstonians, the twenty odd Welsh Separatists. 
With the Heptarchy established it might be necessary for 
him to go further and argue the wickedness of governing 
North Wales according to South Welsh ideas, or the plain 
iniquity of subjecting Scotland on that side the Grampians 
to the caprice of Scotland on this. The offer of his 
“sentiments and emotions” to this or that “part of the 
“country” with, as proof of his sincerity, the freeing of 
that “ part of the country” from Imperial control—this is 
Mr. Guapstone’s simple secret of dalliance announced with 
singular frankness on Saturday. And here, again, the two 
words which differ only by a single letter would seem to 
apply. But it would also seem that Mr. Guapsrone 
applies them in a different way. Some of his followers 
are too imprudent to know what it is that he is really say- 
ing ; others are too impudent to care, 

But Mr. Guapstone has not employed the whole week in 
obliterating Dr. Tanner’s record by an “Oh!” or in ex- 
plaining to his Sultana that his visits to other inmates of 
the harem do not interfere with his sincere readiness to 
grant all that she herself desires. Mr. Bryce’s drawing- 
room (for there is no place sacred from Mr. GLApstonr’s 
oratory, and we expect next to hear him orating in a store- 
room or a scullery) has shared the voluminous and versatile 
blessing of his deliverances. It will shortly be impossible 
for any one of the Separatist persuasion to give an enter- 
tainment without this addition, and cards will probably 
be printed with “ Dancing and Mr. Grapstong,” “ Mr. 
“ Guiapstone and Fireworks,” “Tea, shrimps, and Mr. 
“ GLaDsTONE,” according to the scale and class of the fes- 
tivity. On this occasion Mr. GLapstone began 
with a curious iption of the geology of immovable 
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rocks, which it seems consist of “truth, justice, as well 
“as policy,” and finished with an intimation of what 
is written in the “ counsels of the ALMIGHTY,” a reve- 
lation in respect of which it is perhaps not impious to wait 
for some confirmation. He discussed the elections at great 
length, but unluckily was not in time to add some remarks 
on the two defeats of his supporters (one a tremendously 
heavy one) at Brixton and Hornsey. He had, however, an 
opportunity to make one more of the singular revelations of 
his own political principles which add to the interest of 
nearly all his speeches at this time. Assuming that the 
bye-elections must have frightened the Government, he 
assumed also that concessions would be made on the Land 
Bill. His interesting argument from the half-pound of tea 
does not seem to have been intended to find fault. Mr. 
GLapsTONE, with that unconscious confession of his own 
standards which the cleverest men often cannot help 
making, assumes that the Government gave so much to 
justice and so much to the pressure which he assumes was 
exercised on them by the defeats at Spalding and Coventry 
and the diminished majorities elsewhere. This argument is, 
of course, good against Mr. Guapstone himself; it is the 
course of conduct which he thinks natural and probable, and 
which he has most undoubtedly always followed from the 
memorable bribe of the Income-tax before the 1874 election 
to the last bid for Parnellite support. You build, of course, 
on the “immovable rock of truth and justice” ; and then, 
if the immovable rock of truth and justice seems a little 
shaky, why then you bethink you of shoring it up with 
policy. You promise so much to the young person with 
whom you are engaged in “ dalliance,” and, if that will not 
do, you promise some more. If you cannot at first bring 
yourself to overlook Dr. TanneEr’s last offence, at any rate 
you compound for this by ignoring all his earlier ones, by 
assuming, let us say, that Dr. Tanner is Mr. Wuirsreap, 
or the ci-devant Mr. Scrarer Boorn, or the late Lord 
IppEsLEIGH, or any other model of Parliamentary propriety 
and decent conduct. Similar exhibitions have, no doubt, 
been made by Mr. Guiapstonz before, as in the famous “ old 
“ Parliamentary hand” business, and others; but the fresh 
contribution is not the less interesting. Nor is it our fault 
if the first inclination of a good many people on seeing it 
are to echo Mr, Guapstonz’s own word, and cry, 
“ ! 


SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


GLADSTONE, though he never speaks plainly, is 
often unintentionally intelligible. He may possibly 
have persuaded himself that in his speech in favour of Scotch 
separation he has not abandoned the position of ambiguous 
neutrality which he long affected to maintain on the question 
of Disestablishment ; but his contention that the question is 
ripe for decision could only be maintained by an advocate for 
the abolition of the National Church. The defenders of a 
threatened institution have no issue to raise. According to 
Mr. Guapstone’s own account, he had at the last two elec- 
tions imposed an armistice on his followers, entertaining 
perhaps some lingering doubts as to the opinion of the con- 
stituencies. He has now made up his mind that he has more 
to gain than to lose by an attack on the Establishment. He 
therefore denounces the armistice, or rather asserts, first, that 
it has been made, and then that it has been broken by those 
whom he now treats as opponents ; and, as usual, he looks 
about for a reason to support the conclusions at which he 
has already arrived. Mr. Fintay’s Bill furnishes the required 
proof, though it was hardly worth while to justify the rup- 
ture of an agreement which, if it had really existed, must 
have been temporary and provisional. The truce would in any 
case have come to an end as soon as it suited Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
convenience to commence or renew the contest. Mr. Fintay 
‘was probably well aware that in proposing to reunite the 
Presbyterian communions he would not be able to keep 
clear of the general controversy on Disestablishment. It was 
nevertheless certain that the same result would follow from 
simple inaction. When Mr. Giapstone announces that the 
friends and enemies of the ancient system have resumed 
their belligerent attitude, he virtually identifies himself with 
the destructive party. It is evidently not for the p 
of defending the Establishment that he invokes the zeal of 
the supposed parties to the armistice. It is for the assailants 
to make the first move, and Mr. GuapsronE warns them 
against further delay. Two or three years have elapsed since 


ho relegated the similar agitation in England to a dim and 


distant future; but in Mr. Giapstoye’s arithmetic two or 
three years are equal to a vast and indefinite period. He 
now hopes to accelerate the overthrow of the English Church 
by promoting its partial destruction within its own limits, 
and by the overthrow of the Scotch Establishment. About 
the same length of time elapsed between his declaration that 
the Irish Church was not practically in danger and the in. 
troduction of the resolutions which prepared the way for its 
abolition. 

It is difficult for an Englishman to judge whether Mr, 
Fintay’s Irenicon is as practicable as it seems to be theo- 
retically sound. He starts with the advantage of the 
active support of one of the three ecclesiastical bodies 
with which he deals ; for the members of the Establish- 
ment are unanimous in their belief that destruction of their 
Church would be a grievous misfortune to the country. It 
may be added that the most enlightened Scotchmen, who 
may not themselves belong to the Established Church, cor- 
dially recognize both the social and moral services which 
it renders to the community, and the enlightenment and 
comparative liberality of its ministers. The clergy of the 
other great Presbyterian bodies are equally zealous in the 
performance of their duties; but they suffer some of the 
disadvantages which attach to the voluntary system. It 
may be added that the Free Church is pledged to the prin- 
ciple of State connexion and fixed endowment, and that their 
representatives have been enabled by the remarkable gene- 
rosity of their congregations to accumulate property to the 
amount of several millions. Some of them have of late 
years inclined to the voluntary system, through an excusable 
antagonism to the Establishment; but their founders con- 
sistently maintained the doctrine of establishment, though 
they held that the then holders of benefices had compromised 
the independence of the Church. Mr, Fintay may have 
reasonably expected a reinforcement of supporters from the 
ranks of a Church which, if it rejoined the Establishment, 
would now no longer apprehend secular encroachments. The 
United Presbyterians and the smaller bodies hold the same 
theological and ecclesiastical opinions which are common to 
the Established Church and the Free Church. The ques- 
tions of discipline on which they originally insisted have 
now been settled in accordance with the principles which 
were maintained by the seceders, To strangers without poli- 
tical bias it seems that Mr. Fivtay’s measure would confer 
great advantages on a Church which is accidentally and un- 
necessarily divided. 

Mr. GuapstonE has probably never taken into considera- 
tion any element of the disruption except the party ad- 
vantage which may be derived from an alliance with an 
ecclesiastical faction. The policy of disestablishment has 
for him at present a special value because it furnishes 
an ostensible argument in favour of Home Rule. On the 
other hand, Scotch Separation may commend itself to the 
favour of those whose political enthusiasm is subordinate to 
their sectarian animosities. If reason had any influence 
over devotees to the creed or creeds of Mr. GiapsToneg, they 
might remember that it would be outrageously absurd to 
create a Legislature for the purpose of passing a single Bill, 
if indeed the task is not to be accomplished by the Imperial 
Parliament. Disestablishment once effected would be com- 
plete and final. Even Irish Nationalists trouble themselves 
no longer about an extinct Establishment, which was one of 
Mr. Guapstoner’s earlier victims. Mr. Fixtay cannot be ac 
cused of violating an armistice in the agitation for restoring 
the Heptarchy. It would be interesting to learn whether 
the Church of England was included in the truce. It has 
not yet been thought expedient to attack a body which is 

of great and possibly of unknown resources ; but 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Giapstove has resolved 
on destroying the most useful of national institutions. It 
is difficult to judge whether the hostility to Establishments 
which is openly avowed in the case of Scotland and of 
Wales is prompted by prejudice, by a calculation of poli- 
tical advantages, or perhaps simply by revenge. The caus? 
of Mr. Guapstone’s animosity is obscure; but the fact of 
its existence is certain. The dislike of England, which he 
loses no opportunity of expressing, may probably extend to 
a Church which includes comparatively few of his followers. 

It appears from occasional letters to the newspapers that 
there are still a few Scotch Nationalists who felt the griev- 
ance of the Union before Mr. GLapsrone had imagined the 
disruption of the kingdom. Their patriotic tibilities 
ought perhaps to be respected, though they have little 
foundation. Scotch members have long managed their 
local affairs with little interference on the part of their 
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English though perhaps instances might be | doubt is whether those conditions can be attained. Lord 
discovered in which their wishes have been overruled. | Ranpotrn’s statistics have some value, no doubt, though 


The Scotch have assuredly their full share of official em- 
ent and of business activity; and they at the 
same time retain their natural monopoly of Scotch 
pointments. A provincial Parliament would have little 
to do unless it usurped some of the functions of the 
Imperial Legislature. Mr. Guapstone probably hopes to 
destroy the Scotch Establishment before he introduces 
the Federal organization; but every revolutionary project 
serves alternately as a means and asanend. The partial 
separation of Scotland might, if necessary, be used to pro- 
mote Disestablishment; and, on the other hand, the de- 
struction of the Church would strengthen the Separatist 
faction. The silence which has of late been observed with 
respect to the Church of England is rather ominous than 
encouraging. Those who are interested in its maintenance 
regard with alarm both its threatened disintegration in 


- Wales and the creation in Scotland of a precedent which is 


certain to be followed. 


NAVAL REFORM. 


CHURCHILL has made on the management of the 
Dockyards may or may not do some practical good. On 
this point nobody who has paid any attention to the history 
of “ Admiralty reform,” as it is called by polite people, 
during the last dozen years or so will, if he is wise, risk the 
expression of decided opinion. How long ago is it since 
the changes made on the recommendation of Admiral 
Granam’s Committee were to have produced efficiency, 
and economy there and then, and how do we stand now?! 
There are precisely the same complaints of waste and 
mismanagement as before, and it appears that the total 
cost of the Doc has been rather increased than 
diminished. The cost of superintendence is certainly greater, 
and Lord Gzorce Hamitton partly explains why. A number 
of officials have Been promoted to higher rank and better 
salaries; and further, he might have added, officials never 
employed before are employed now in consequence of the 
Committee’s recommendations, with the natural result of 
increasing the total cost of the yards. Indeed, the history 
of Admiral Grauam’s Committee might be quoted with 
advantage to the House of Commons when it is asked by 
reformers to approve of one change more in the Admiralty. 
This body was carefully chosen, appointed with at least 
the indirect approval of the House. It sat and inquired. 
When it had finished, it sent in a Report, full of sug- 
gestions. Several of these have been carried out, and some 
of the members of the Committee have been engaged to 
help in carrying their own ideas into execution. With 
what result? The Admiralty may be better ordered ; but 
it is not cheaper, neither is it less an object of criticism. 
What is there that the House can do which it has not 
already done to improve the administration of the Dock- 

? Itcan name Committees and make recommenda- 
tions, as it has done before ; but it has yet to prove that it 
can get more work done for less money. ith the past 
there to judge by we shall not hastily believe that either 
Lord Ranpotpn CHURCHILL or anybody else will succeed in 
making the Dockyards cheaper and more efficient. Cer- 
tainly very little good would be done by summarily refusing 
to pass Vote 6. None the less, discussion may do good by 
itself. There is always something to be got by a vigorous 
ventilation of the question; and a First Lord who knows 
that a candid friend with a nimble tongue is waiting to do 
him a if he can will be likely to stick to his 
work all the better for the knowledge. By keeping Lord 
Grorce Hamirton hard at it Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHiL. 
may do a decidedly good work. 

Of course his chance of serving his country in this way 
will largely ae on the question whether the thing he 
wishes to see done is good in itself or not. As far as the 
theory goes there can, of course, be no doubt on the subject. 
It is an admirable thing that more work should be done for 
less money, and in so far as he is fighting for that he is 
doing an excellent thing. But when one comes from the 
general object to the details, from Lord Ranpotpn’s end to 

Ranpotpn’s means, the case is a good deal altered. 
There are various holes in his argument which considerably 

u its value. Nobody seems to deny that the Admiralty 

might do its work cheaper under certain conditions—the 


not so much as he seems to think. It is, for instance, ve 
doubtful whether the cost of building in Government 
is so uniformly in excess of the cost of private yards as he 
seems to think. Lord Grorce Hamitton certainly gave 
reason for believing that the balance of economy is, at 
least sometimes, the other way. But before Lord Ranpourn’s 
elaborate parallel columns of prices can be taken as of 
conclusive value in the argument it is first necessary to 
settle some preliminary questions. It remains to be proved 
for one thing that the amount paid to the contractor for the 
hull of a ship on delivery represents all the money it is 
necessary to spend on it. As a matter of fact, the Admiralty 
does spend more than the contract price on vessels built in 
private yards, and, though of course it is easy to say this 
must be from the nature of it pure waste, that is a proposi- 
tion requiring support by evidence. Then, again, there is 
the question whether a Government yard can possibly be 
worked as economically asa private one. A private firm 
can increase or diminish its staff at pleasure, and is in no 
way bound to take work unless the offer suits its con- 
venience or its interest. The Government is not in the 
same position. Rightly or wrongly it has a staff which it 
cannot get rid of at a moment's notice, and moreover it is 
liable to have work thrust on it which it needs must take. 
The permanent staff, and the necessity there is to be ready 
for emergencies, make a Government Dockyard necessarily 
more costly than a private enterprise. It is also worth 
considering whether Government establishments do not do 
a service for which it is worth while to pay something 
by competing with private builders. At present the trade 
knows that the State can fall back on its own resources. 
If it could not, what is to prevent the country from being at 
the mercy of a ring of shipbuilders at a crisis? He must 
bea very candid person who thinks that any consideration of 
honour or patriotism would prevent men of business from 
making 100 per cent. on their capital if the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. It is notorious that the declaration 
of war sends up the price of stores and transport animals at 
once, Lord habit of comparing the 
expenditure and prices of 1874 with those of to-day, and of 
accusing the present Admiralty of all the sins committed in 
the interval, is convenient no doubt, but more convenient to 
him than just to others. Wages have risen very little, and 
raw material has fallen in price no doubt in these thirteen 
years, but infinitely more complex work has to be done with 
a vastly greater amount of raw material. Plates, ships, 
and guns are all bigger, and machines are incomparably 
more numerous on board our ships. Even with a fall of 25 
or 30 per cent. in the price of iron this is enough to account 
for an increase in the vote. But for the fall in price the vote 
would have been trebled instead of rather less than doubled. 
In attacking the wasteful practice of beginning ships and 
not continuing them, or of chopping and changing your plans 
while they are being carried out, Lord Ranpotpn was 
kicking at an open door. These particular ways of wasting 
money were most in favour just after 1874. Since the 
naval scare which so astonishingly enlightened the mind of 
Lord Nortuprook they have been considerably amended by 
both parties. 

There is one other condition which must be fulfilled if the 
national Dockyards are to work as cheaply as the private 

. Lord CuuRcHILL said nothing about it ; 

but it was lightly touched on by Lord Gzorce Hamuzton, 
and very frankly named by Lord Cuartes Beresrorp. It 
is what the First Lord calls social pressure, and Lord 
Cuartes, with the straightforward honesty becoming his 
profession, calls the “ Dockyard vote.” Messrs, ARMSTRONG, 
or Barr, or Parmer, or Napier, are not elected by any 
kind of franchise. They can take on or dismiss men, or 
they can “lock out” their whole staff, if they think it 
convenient to do so, and beyond a good deal of abuse 
they have nothing to fear. This is not the position of 
the Admiralty. Mr. Goscuen lately told his audience 
to remember thai whenever a Government dismissed men 
from the yards there was an outcry. He might have quoted 
the recent loss of both Conservative seats at Portsmouth 
as a proof of what happens to a Cabinet which carries 
out disagreeable reforms. No doubt Ministers ought to 
be above fearing the consequences of what they do for 
the good of their country; but they are not, and in 
this respect neither party has the right to say black is the 
white of your eye to the other. The more the Dockyard 


question is looked at, and the more clearly the inevitable 
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consequences of Parliamentary government are realized, the 
jess does it seem likely that the State will ever get its work 
done as cheaply as a private industrial adventurer. The 
question whether it could not get this costlier work done 
better is quite another thing. Something might be done 
both for efficiency and economy by reducing the staff of high 
officials, and by putting a stop to outlay for mere show. 
But this could not, after all, amount to much; and what 
would most certainly profit the country would be the spend- 
ing of its money with the definite intention to provide a 
good fleet, without regard to the race of ILLINcworTH, on 
one side, or the dockyard matey and his vote on the other. 
To obtain this, however, it will first of all be necessary to 
put the navy into the hands of a strong administration, 
with an idea of its own as to what a fleet ought to be, and 
able to keep Admiralty clerks, constructors, and dockyard 
mateys in their proper place. 


— 


IRISH MORTGAGES. 


UINED Irish landowners might be excused for founding 
a vague hope of relief on one of Lord RanpoLpH 
CHURCHILL’s irresponsible proposals. There is a certain 
show of justice in the suggestion that family charges 
and mortgages should be reduced in some undefined pro- 
rtion to the rent which is the security for payment. 
Both kinds of incumbrances stand on the same legal footing, 
though it may be possible to draw a moral distinction 
between them. It may be presumed that a settlor or 
testator took into consideration the value of his property 
when he fixed the amount of a jointure or of provision for 
his younger children. If charges to the amount of a third 
or a fourth of the value of the land were suitable to the cir- 
cumstances when they were originally created, it seems 
hard that only a portion of the objects of the former owner's 
bounty should now receive three-fourths or the whole of the 
proceeds of the estate. The widow or the annuitant in 
many cases receives much less than the intended benefit ; 
but the nominal owner has been in that case previously re- 
duced to beggary. The hardships which are incurred form 
the necessary results of legislation founded on no economic 
— The Act of 1881 arbitrarily altered the relation 
tween landlord and tenant, but the framers took no 
cognizance of the complicated partnership which was almost 
universally established in Ireland as in England. It would, 
in fact, have been impracticable to adjust the conflicting 
claims which might have been raised if a general revision 
had been attempted. The theory of a fixed charge ona 
variable income is that the encumbrancer should be exempt 
from risk, and that he should have no share in any addition 
to the value of the property. If the conditions of the 
arrangement are compulsorily altered, neither the Legis- 
lature nor a court of law or equity could safely impose on 
one of the parties to the contract a burden to which he had 
never been subject. 

It would be almost impossible to devise any general rule 
of reduction which would be applicable to the great variety 
of cases. The Commissioners who fixed the judicial rents 
had, in theory at least, only the value of the land to con- 
sider. An arbitrator between the holders of family charges 
and the ostensible owner would have to take into his calcu- 
lation the wants as well as the legal rights of the different 
parties. Before a settlement could be effected the condi- 
tions of the arrangements would probably have changed, and 
there would be fresh injustice to redress. It is impossible 
to forget that the judicial rents are now said to be so unfair 
that, according to the advocates of the interest of the 
tenants, nothing ought now to be left of the results of the 
Land Acts except the precedent of arbitrary assessment. It 
is probable that the hardships inflicted on the landowners 
are to some extent mitigated by the family ties which exist 
between the different claimants to the residue of the estate. 
Near relatives and connexions will not always be disposed 
to assert their extreme rights at the expense of the head of 
the family, if only they can afford to waive or to suspend a 

rtion of their claims. In some instances they may per- 

aps have a common interest in defeating the demands of 
other classes of creditors. The nominal r of an en- 
cumbered estate can only have raised money on the surplus 
which was left after providing for family charges. If the 
full payment of a jointure exhausted the income arising 
from the estate, the holder of the charge might sometimes 
be willing to divide the proceeds of the land with the re- 


versioner. It would be almost impossible for a legal 
tribunal to deal with such complications. 

A compulsory reduction of the interest or principal of 
mortgages would be still more impracticable. The lender 
on landed security is a stranger to the borrower, and he is 
under no implied contract to incur any share of his lia- 
bilities, With the relations between landlord and tenant 
the m has no concern, as long as the rent is suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on his loan. When the money 
was advanced the lender took care that the margin between 
the incumbrance and the value of the security was appa- 
rently sufficient. Whether the landowner would be able 
to retain any share of the surplus it was no business of his to 
inquire. The owner of the land took all risks, except that. 
of an insufficient security, including the unforeseen danger of 
an arbitrary interference of the Legislature with the rights 
of property. In many cases a careful calculation has been 
falsified by the result. The capitalist suffers from the dis- 
appointment of his reasonable expectations; but there 
seems to be no reason for requiring time to incur an addi- 
tional penalty. It is true that there are plausible arguments 
to be used on the other side of the question ; but it is, on 
the whole, inexpedient to give new extension to the vicious 
principle of a forcible revision of contracts. The nearest 
approach to a precedent for the reduction of mortgage debts 
would perhaps be found in the schemes which have beem 
sanctioned for the readjustment of the affairs of insolvent 
railway Companies. It would probably appear on investi- 
gation that the consent of debenture-holders has in all cases. 
been obtained before their priority was affected. It may 
sometimes have been for their advantage to render the 
working of the railway possible, even at the cost of some 
financial sacrifice. The mortgagee of land is not brought. 
face to face with the occupying tenant until the income 
has become insufficient to meet the interest on the debt.. 
As the personal security of the borrower is probably worth- 
less, the lender has no remedy but foreclosure, which places. 
him in the position of a landlord. 

It is well known that some of the largest investors im 
mortgages are insurance Companies and other quasi- 
corporate bodies of which the governing bodies act as 
trustees for numerous shareholders. Parliament might 
perhaps be more tender of the interests of numerous petty 
creditors than of the rights of large capitalists. It would 
be a dangerous experiment to reduce for the benefit of 


another class the property which belongs directly or in- 
directly to the holders of life-insurances. If it were possible 


to grant a rate in aid for the relief of ruined landowners, it. 
would be more equitable to tax the whole community than 
to select lenders on mortgage for spoliation. The amount. 
which is invested in Irish m has probably been 
largely diminished since 1881. ivate trustees and 
Companies may in some cases have called in their debts 
since Parliament disturbed the security of landed property. 
It is highly improbable that any money should now be 
borrowed on mo: in Ireland. The tenant-right in- 
deed is heavily burdened; but the vi usurer who 
manages such transactions may be trusted to take care of 
himself. The discouragement of advances to landowners 
would be a still graver objection to the proposed readjust- 
ment if it were not already in operation. Even in England 
the great fall in the value of land has often resulted in 
loss to mortgagors on foreclosure. It is not desirable to 
reduce still further the amount of capital which may 
be available for agricultural improvement. As Mr. 
Goscuen said in his reply to Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL, 
the readjustment of mortgage debts for the benefit of the 
borrower could scarcely be confined to Ireland. A general 
disturbance of the rights of creditors would be applicable to 
unrecovered debts. The comparatively modest proposals of 
a legislative amateur might by their logical consequences 
effect an economic and social revolution. What a tangled 
web, according to Scort’s simple and old-fashioned morality, 
we weave “ when first we practise to deceive”! When we 
relegate other fundamental doctrines to remote planets we 
produce universal confusion. 


AN EXPENSIVE PROFESSORSHIP. 


ne little time ago one Henry Srysert died. Before 
doing so he had endowed a Chair of Philosophy—it 
does not appear what kind—in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, making it a condition of the gift that the University 
should appoint a “Commission,” which was to investi- 
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“all systems of Morals, Religion, or Philosophy which 
poh to represent the Truth, and particularly of Modern 
“ Spiritualism.” On these terms the University appears 
to ~— appointed a Commission, and the Commission has 
made a “preliminary Report” to the University, and one 
or the other has had the Report published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, in the form of a neat 
little volume bound in blue cloth. 


However lowly may be the status, and however pressing 
the pecuniary needs, of the Pennsylvania University, every 
person who cares for the dignity of learning, and the repute 
of bodies existing ostensibly for the promotion of literary or 
scientific studies, or both, must deeply regret that any 
University should have accepted an endowment upon terms 
so manifestly ridiculous. A proposal to investigate “all 
“systems of Morals, Religion, or Philosophy” would, 
apparently, have been too imbecile even for the late Henry 
Sryspert, or why should he have added the qualification 
“ which assume to represent the Truth”? Of course the 
qualification does not in reality take it any further, because 
all such systems do assume to represent the truth. If they 
did not, probably not even Spiritualists would waste their 
time in investigating them. It is to be hoped that an 
English court of justice would hold such a conveyance to 
be to superstitious uses, and therefore void. Even if it 
did not, the limitation would be too vague, and there would 
certainly be a question as to whether all the systems of 
morals, &c., were to be ejusdem generis with modern 
Spiritualism, and what modern Spiritualism was. How- 
ever, whether it was that American law is extremely de- 
fective, or American next-of-kin extraordinarily chary of 
asserting their rights, nobody seems to have interfered, 
and not only did the University gravely undertake the 
idiotic task which Mr. Szysert—whether in earnest or in 
mischievous irony we shall never know—had assigned to it 
as the price of his chair of Philosophy, but ten presumably 
sane and not exceptionally stupid gentlemen actually con- 
sented to serve, and did serve, on the “Srysert Com- 
“ mission,” and compiled the astounding volume which has 
revealed their existence to the world. 

One would almost have expected that, having under- 
taken such a quest as this, they would have reported that 
the “mediums,” whose performances they conscientiously 
sat out, were marvellous beings, endowed with abnormal 

iritual gifts. They are not quite so far gone as that. On 

e contrary, the substance of their report is that all the 
“mediums” they saw were common, and most of them 
extremely clumsy, cheats, with the exception of one lady, 
who was unable to produce any surprising or unusual 
effects whatever. This shows that the members of the 
“ Commission ” are not absolute fools, which one is glad to 
learn; but, as they are not absolute fools, why under 
Heaven should they waste their time and trouble in find- 
ing out what every sensible man knows? The thorough- 
ness with which they went through their work of superero- 
gation may be guessed from the fact that they eventually 
thought it worth their while to summon before them the 
impostor Stave, some of whose excessively stupid and 
obvious tricks they explain with extreme minuteness. It 

pears at first sight that, after all his experience, it is 
cad that Stave should not have acquired sufficient presti- 
digitatory skill to write “spirit-messages” on slates, or 
change the slates before the eyes of his audience, artfully 
enough to puzzle ordinary observers who have no familiarity 
with conjuring. The reason probably is that his usual 
dupes are all so perfectly determined to be deceived that 
it is not worth his while to take the very moderate amount 
of trouble necessary for the purpose. The fact that the 
Seysert Commission thought it worth while to go and 
investigate a system of morals and religion represented by 
a man who was long ago exposed and criminally convicted 
in this country for his performance of these very tricks, 
shows how true it is that nothing on this side of the grave 
can finally discredit a sufficiently impudent humbug. But 
perhaps the impartial investigation of StapE is not the 

ing that the “Szysert Commission” ought to be most 
ashamed of. Its acting chairman, Mr. Horace Howarp 
Furness, tells us that, in order to test the assertion of 
another medium, he wore a piece of blotting-paper—for 
which he paid the medium four shillings a sheet—next his 
skin day and night for six months, and that on every indi- 
vidual evening.of those six months he shut himself up in 
total darkness, and sat thinking about nothing for or 
three-quarters of an hour, with his hands on a black muslin 


packet containing two slates. By this martyrdom he suc- 


ceeded in showing that, if you carefully fasten up two slates 
with nothing written on them, and nobody gets at them in 
the interval, there may still be nothing written on them 
when you take them out after six months of this abject 
tomfoolery. Does the University of Pennsylvania really 
think it dignified to accept alms on condition of i 
grown-up men behave in this way? It would not be at 
less useful or sensible for a man to sit with his mouth shut 
for sixteen years in order to prove that when he gpened it 
at the end of that time there would not be a sovereign in 
it, unless somebody had put it there. 


GOVERNOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, 


fhe ~ despatch in which the Secretary of Srare for the 
Cotonigs explains his reasons for retaining Sir Jonn 
Pore Hennessy in the Governorship of Mauritius has a 
curious and tantalizing interest of its own. The reader con- 
stantly feels that he is on the eve of discovering the real 
meaning of the decision, and as constantly finds himself 
baffled by official phraseology, or brought up short with a 
full stop. For a certain amount of reticence Sir Henry 
Hottanp is not to be blamed. He told the House of Com- 
mons fairly enough that for the sake of the colony and its 
future the mutual recriminations with which this contro- 
versy has been conducted should be buried in oblivion. A 
similar process of reasoning might have seemed to suggest 
that a governor sent back to his post with the accompani- 
ment of a formal censure was not very likely to promote the 
harmony of the people over whom he has been placed. On 
some ground or other, though on what ground we cannot pro- 
fess to say, Sir Henry Howwanp has set this consideration at 
naught, and Sir Joun Pore Henvessy will return to Mauri- 
tius with a very plain intimation that his next scrape will be 
his last. He is not likely to believe it. We cannot suppose 
that Sir Henry Hotianp has allowed himself to be influenced 
by anxiety to avoid the interruption of business in the 
House of Commons, where Sir Jonn Hennessy is sure of 
eighty-seven zealous supporters, by a debate on a motion for 
adjournment or otherwise. The welfare of a British colony 
is far too serious a matter to be made the shuttlecock of 
party — and of course we all know that such a thing 
never happens. Sir Henry Hotianp was asked the other 
day whether the majority of the inhabitants of Mauritius 
did not desire Sir Joun Henvyessy’s return. The SecreTary 
of Srate replied discreetly that most of the inhabitants 
were Indians who did not care, but that undoubtedly a 
majority of the colonists had petitioned for the reinstate- 
ment of their Governor. There is a large French 
population in Mauritius, which belonged to France from 
1715 to 1810, and the French are much more attached te 
Sir Joun Pore Hennessy than the Englishare. Sir Henry 
Ho tanp, besides being a man of ability and discretion, has 
a more thorough acquaintance with the working of the 
Colonial Office than any of his predecessors. It is well that 
he should have these claims to public confidence. For ap- 
pel of his recent action requires a tolerably large stock 
of faith. 

Sir Henry Hotiann’s despatch at once puts an end te 
the suspension of Sir Jonn Hennessy, which was ordered 
several months ago by Sir Hercutes Ropryson. Sir 
Hercutss Rosinsoy, Governor of the Cape Colony, was 
appointed by Mr. Srannore a Royal Commissioner to 
inquire into the affairs of Mauritius, and he began by tem- 
med suspending the Governor, a course of which Sir 

RY Ho.anp expressly approves, but which he now 
reverses. Sir Hercutes Rosrnson is, however, blamed for 
not insisting upon Sir Joun Hennessy’s attendance during 
the examination of witnesses, though Sir Joun’s absence 
was a perfectly voluntary and deliberate act on his part. 
Nor does it appear, from his point of view, to have been an 
unwise act. For, as Sir Henry Hoitanp, with some sim- 
plicity, observes, “There was no opportunity for the wit- 
“ nesses to make any reply, if reply could be made, to the 
“ corrections put forward here by Sir Joun Porz Hennessy.” 
Moreover, it unfortunately happened that Sir Hercuies 
Ropinson was compelled by pressure of business at the 
Cape to close the inquiry before Sir Jonn Hennessy had 
been heard in his own defence, and this unlucky fact mate- 
rially diminishes the value of Sir Hercutes Rosrson’s 
Report. Sir Hercuxes was also deprived of the advantage 
of Mr. Ciirrorp Lioyp’s presence the investigation, 
Mr, Lioyp having taken leave of absence on account of 
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ill-health. We had something to say on a previous occasion 
about the extraordinary folly of sending Mr. CiirrorD 
Lioyp to the same colony as Sir Joun Pore Hennessy ; 
and if Sir Jonn must go back, it is proper that Mr. Luoyp 
should be transferred elsewhere. In carrying out his policy 
of “ Mauritius for the Mauritians,” Sir Jonny Hennessy 
appears to have succeeded in producing the maximum of 
social discontent with the minimum of political advantage. 
On almost every point in dispute Sir Henry Hoiianp 
finds something to say against him, but he nevertheless 
reinstates him in language more appropriate to a dismissal. 
When a governor has to be reminded of “ the necessity of 
“ working cordially with those who hold office under him, 
“ and of subordinating his own personal views, religious or 
“ political, to the general good of the colony,” it is usually 
considered time to remove him. When he has, like Sir 
Joun Pore Hennessy, passed a large part of his public 
career in hot water, the desirability of so treating him 
would seem to be unusually strong. But Sir Joun HENNESSY 
is under the special protection of Fate, and Sir Henry 
Ho.ttanp, while he argues in one sense, decides in the 
other. It might almost seem as if Sir Henry, between the 
alternatives of keeping this firebrand in its old haystack 
and flinging it into a new one, chose the former as the 
be 


CHILDREN IN THEATRES. 


¢ bbe our profession, as I daresay you know, people lead 

“ very jolly, happy lives, and it is so hard to give it 
“up.” What is the profession in which people lead very 
jolly, happy lives? Why, it is the profession of the stage. 
The touching confidence we quote is from a letter written 
by a member of the profession to a pious lady who wished 
her to relinquish a life that is happy and jolly. Many good 
people are like the pious lady; they want their disciples, 
not tormake a jolly life a noble life, but to run away from 
the jollity and the temptation, to embrace a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue. This counsel of theirs to young and old 


| is recalled to memory by Mr. Lewis Carrots recent letter 


in the St. James’s Gazette. Mr. Carrou has a controversy 


\ with the ladies who desire to prevent children from earning 
their livelihood on the stage. With these ladiis we have 


certainly no quarrel. As long as they believe that all act- 
ing, and not SwaksPEarE alone, “spells ruin,” moral and 
physical, perhaps they can hardly abstain from their mis- 
sion. But they might be more certain of their facts and 
more precise in their logic. It is an awful thing for a fair 
controversialist to fall into the hands of a humorous mathe- 
matician like the author of Alice in Wonderland. He 
saen something about children and a good deal about 
ogic. 

The purpose of Mr. Carro.t’s opponents is, of course, to 
make something illegal that was not illegal before. They 
desire to prevent children under ten from being engaged in 
pantomimes and plays. The funny little Dormouse of last 
winter’s Alice would fall under this law, we presume. If 
that Dormouse was suffering from over-pressure of labour, 
if that sleepy infant was doing anything wrong or per- 
nicious, why, like the chorus in a certain drama, we decli 
any longer to play the moralist. This, however, was only 
one example; a lady speaker hawked at averages and 
statistics. “There were known to be 10,000 children 
“ employed in connexion with pantomimes throughout the 
“ country,” and “the physical strain of the work on very 
“ little children was exceedingly heavy, and she had personally 
“ known cases in which it had led to fatal results.” Here 
Mr. Carro.u remarks that other things, not forbidden, have 
led to fatal results. Board Schools have led to fatal results. 
Children sliding on the ice have slid into fatal results. Com- 
pare the average of cases of fatal pantomimes with the average 
of fatal examinations and slides, and you will probably find 
the percentage unfavourable to education and amusement. 
Moreover, Mr. Carroxt denies, from his own knowledge, 
that the “ physical strain is exceedingly heavy.” He has 
known several cases of educational “ breakdown,” no break- 
down from “ breakdowns” popularly socalled. But of course 
he must have known far more children who went through the 
School Board mill than children who played in public at 
being dormice or mock-turtles. However, he has met with 
no case in which the strain could be called “ heavy” among 
the infants of the stage. Mr. Carroxt has been passing a 
happy and enviable day at Brighton with three little girls 
of the theatre, and he never saw children more full of life. 


This, of course, is anecdote, not argument. But one of the 
children was that Dormouse (eat. 7) of whom we have 
already spoken with subdued rapture. The Dormouse has 
been falling asleep at the tea-party for as and 
is full of fun. So is Axice, whose part is about equal in 
heaviness of strain to that of Hamiet or MEPHISTOPHELES. 
The reason why the children are well is this—they like it, 
they like their work. Their whole vocation is notoriously 
endless imitation. Mr. Carrot thinks that stage-children 
are “not miserable drudges who ought to be celebrated in 
“a new Cry of the Children, but that they simply rejoice 
“ in their work.” Another correspondent of the St. James’s 
Gazette has found stage-children “ well behaved, healthy, 
“and happy.” “In our profession people lead very jolly, 
“ happy lives,” that is the long and the short of it. 


If anybody wishes to read the other side, he can study 
Pantomime Waifs, with an introduction by the late Lord 
Suarrespury (Partripce & Co., 1884). No doubt there is 
another side. Mr. Carroxt’s young friends, Aticr and the 
Dormouse, and the other, are the stars of their profession. 
Perhaps they are particular stars and dwell apart. What 
of the little cabotins and cabotines? Doubtless they are 
neither so well paid nor so well behaved as the stars. The 
late Lord Suarressury said of these children that they are 
“ trained to a life of sin, misery, and ruin.” That may be 
merely his way of saying that they “lead very jolly, happy 
“lives,” Still his words are strong. The author of the 
book he introduced admits that Brit, who was the fore legs 
of a pantomime donkey, and his brother the hind legs, 
shone all over his face with satisfaction “at the dignity to 
“ which he had attained in his profession.” A boy whose 
face shines with a sense of professional dignity seems to us 
as far from “sin, misery, and ruin,” as much in the right 
way and the strait way, as a boy can be. Our author 
says that what the “ theatrical employés” do feel is “ the 
“ wholesale condemnation of their calling by professing 
“ Christians.” Apparently professing Christians of this 
type do not like people to live jolly, happy lives. Our 
author finds that most of the pantomime children attend 
Sunday Schools. Will this not mollify the fessin 
Christians? “A sad and evil precociousness domina 
“these children’s lives.” Precociousness dominates most 
children’s lives in this country and America. We do not 
suppose stage-children are more sad and evil infant pheno- 
mena than other children in their own rank of life. They 
all see and hear everything that is to be heard and seen, 
and all imitate what they see and hear. A clown, of 
whom our author sought counsel, said that many of the 
girls went wrong early; but what can be done? You 
can hardly make dancing an offence against the law; the 
better plan then is, not to withdraw good girls from the 
stage, but to encourage them to remain there, they and 
their virtue. It appears that many stage-children are 
“ drawn from the rariks of illegitimacy ” (sic) ; if this means 
that they are practically without parents and alone in a 
naughty world, they have the more need to earn their 
livelihood. On the stage they can earn it. Would their 
position and morality be improved if all the good children 
were lured away by evangelical tea-parties or frightened 
away by tracts? The “premature ambition” and earnest- 
ness of the young artists made one observer “ shudder.” 
Would he have liked them not to put their hearts into their 
work? There is no satisfying some philanthropists. As 
to what the children earn, “ incredulous are the sums,” says 
our worthy author. “I spend too much in wine, and 
“ dress, and sweeties,” said a young Bacchante of seven. 
Here the real danger was, not the incredulousness of the 
sums earned, but the folly of letting the poor child spend 
the sums. The story is told in Pantomime Waifs of a 
girl who earned twenty-five shillings a week on the stage, 
and after reading that pious tract, A Peep behind the 
Scenes, gave up her profession, and took to dressmaking 
at ten shillings a week. Of course this girl, if the story 
be true, behaved in an heroic manner, according to her 
ideas. But few people would eare to take the responsi- 
bility of making a woman withdraw a good example, 
a fine character, and perhaps a certain talent, from an 
honourable profession. The book on Pantomime Waifs is 
terribly ill written. We hear of “ shadows that undermine 
“ honest work,” and of a child whose ethnology was un- 
developed. ‘The confusions in grammar, like the sums 
earned by the children, are “ incredulous.” But the book 
is honest enough to leave an impression entirely adverse 
to the author's thesis. The stage-folk, from the little 
children upwards, appear to be kind, industrious, devoted 
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to their art, and happy, “ which is strange.” All these 
virtues and qualities are not destroyed because the girls 
have to face moral dangers in perhaps unusual force. They 
would escape them nowhere. Even when they do not 
escape them, it does not follow that they are sinners beyond 
all other men and women. A cheerful and engaging 
industry for children should not be swept away because the 
children employed in it need companionship and counsel 
more than others. They seem, according to the author of 
Pantomime Wai/s, to be particularly bright, and pleasant, 
and charitable little people. We trust that “ public in- 
“ dignation” may not be “ loudly raised,” as in one of the 
periods of Pantomime Wai/s. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CRIMES ACT. 


a Crimes Bill became law last Tuesday, and we have 
no doubt that the Government experienced that sense 
of relief which succeeds the sudden relaxing of a prolonged 
strain upon the attention. We trust that it is not necessary 
to remind them that this is precisely the feeling with which 
a debtor completes a tiresome and complicated examination 
of his accounts, and that that glow of virtuous satisfaction 
in a di duty which immediately follows is an emo- 
tion much to be distrusted. To many a debtor it is the 
sufficient and honourable substitute for any attempt to 
liquidate or even to reduce his liabilities. We trust, we 
say again, that it is not necessary to remind the Govern- 
ment that they are at this moment in exactly the position 
of the man who has made all the necessary preparations for 
discharging his debts, who has ascertained whom he has to 
pay and what, and who has raised sufficient funds for 
making the payment, but has not yet disbursed a penny. 
Her Masesty’s Ministers are just at that stage of the 
matter; not one step further advanced; and, in common 
with all those who have accepted the Crimes Act as a real 
executive necessity, and not as a mere Parliamentary con- 
venience, we look to see the next step taken without a day’s 
unnecessary delay. It may be, of course, that the powers 
vested in the Lord-Lieutenant cannot be exercised as re- 
gards some districts in Ireland at the present moment 
without the institution of specific inquiries into their con- 
dition ; but there are other districts in which no such cause 
of hesitation can possibly arise. There are districts in 
which the defiance of authority is notorious, and where, by 
the very hypothesis on which alone the Crimes Act is 
justifiable, the law has not hitherto been prompt and 
vigorous enough in its processes to overcome the forces of 
disorder. If there is any shilly-shallying in the application 
of the Act to these parts of Ireland—if the Government 
show any disposition to temporize with their insolent 
enemies outside Parliament, in the hope of avoiding diffi- 
culties with their opponents within its walls—they may as 
well make up their minds at once to regard their new Act 
as a dead letter. They may take it as perfectly certain that 
the Irish agitator and the Irish rioter—in both of which 
categories they will find an increasing number of Irish 
priests—will seize eagerly upon the chance, if it is ‘offered 
them, of striking the first blow. Anda Government which, 
in dealing with Irishmen, does not appreciate the enormous 
disadvantage of acting on the defensive, instead of beginning 
the attack, is simply not fit to govern Irishmen at all. 
It is to be hoped, for one thing, that Ministers are not 
relying upon their Land Bill alone in the matter of 
evictions. The Parnellites are in no great hurry to let 
this Land Bill through the House, and will be still more 
disposed to leisurely procedure if they see that any new 
evictions are threatened. Suppose they are threatened, 
and take place, we desire to know what course the Go- 
vernment propose to adopt with respect to those agitators, 
lay and Soctend, who are perambulating the country in 
the train of the bailiffs and police, and joining to all in- 
tents and purposes just as actively in resistance to the 
law as though they flung out boiling water and scalding 
stir-about with their own hands. We quite admit the 
soundness of Mr, Batrour’s criticism on the reporter of a 
certain notorious London newspaper, and fully agree that 
the positive statement of a fact by this m raises not 
even the weakest presumption of its truth. But allegations 
made where he has no obvious interest in lying may some- 
times be worth inquiring into; and we confess that we 
should like to have either confirmation or correction of the 
account of Dr. Ditton “ simply jumping in excitement on 


“the table, and shouting encouragement” (to the men 
who were maltreating sheriff's officers) “at the top of his 
“ voice,” and of Father Farke.iy, “a rubicund member 
“ of the Church militant jamming his ecclesiastical hat on 
“his head,” and with a shout of “Let me beat them,” 
leaping off the table “to join in the fray.” Of course if this 
occurred—as similarly audacious incitements to riot have 
undoubtedly occurred—it was not really necessary to pass a 
Crimes Act in order to puta stop to it. But the Govern- 
ment have insisted on being provided with their new 
methods of summary procedure, and the public, it is to be 
presumed, have been content to tolerate these contemp- 
tuous outrages upon law and order until the Government 
were prepared to deal with them in the manner which 
they prefer. The mode in which they now treat them will 
form a good (or, as the case may be, bad) earnest of the 
mode in which they propose to administer the Act. But it 
will be only valuable as a test. The use to which the 
| Government can and must, unless they mean to stultify 
themselves, apply their new powers is much wider than 
this ; and unless they show a prompt resolve to employ the 
Act, not only for the punishment of actual outbreaks of 
violence, but for shattering and dispersing the anarchic 
combination which lies behind, and is the real instigator of 
these outbreaks, we augur ill for the success of the new 
legislation and even for the political existence of the Govern- 
ment itself. 


BURMAH. 


Te Times’ Correspondent in Burmah is notoriously an 
artist who works in a kind of journalistic mezzotint. 
He starts with a black space before him, and scrapes away 
just as much as will enable him to make a drawing. As a 
matter of course, his shadows are black and predominant. 
To put the thing otherwise and less ingeniously, this corre- 
spondent has from the first shown a preference for finding the 
English officials in Burmah and the English Government in 
the wrong. He likes to represent the largest possible pro- 
portion of their proceedings by black of the deepest dye. 
It is therefore prudent to accept his reports with reserve. 
He will certainly represent his enemies—the official people 
—as having done something either very stupid or very 
hase if he possibly can. On the other hand, he has re- 
peatedly shown himself in the right. The unpleasant 
things he has said have seldom turned out to be very grossly 
exaggerated, and have never been shown to be auite with- 
out foundation. So, when he tells a very ugly story about 
the doings of our officials in Burmah and of the Indian 
Government, it is not to be too lightly passed over. Now 
his last letter contains what, as it stands, is a very ugly 
story. With every necessary reserve and caution, it is well 
to call attention to the charge. 

Put into a nutshell, what the Z7imes’ dent has 
to say is, that the English administration in Burmah has 
been, with the full approval of the Indian Government, 
guilty of a species of swindle. The late King Turrnaw, 
before we relieved him of the trouble of governing Upper 
Burmah, had contracted various debts for jewels, for clothes 
for his soldiers, for this, and also for that. When we 
removed him and Her Majesty Soopayatat from Mandalay 
these accounts were outstanding. The de sovereigns 
carried off jewels to the value of fifteen lakhs—150,000l., or 
thereabouts—many of them not yet paid for. The English 
Government took possession of all their belongings, and of 
course stepped into their place. As we are not supposed to 
have occupied Upper Burmah in the old looting style, and 
simply with the object of making what we could out of it in 
the way of immediate plunder, this of course means that we 
took over all TuEEBaw’s liabilities; that, having taken his 
property, we were prepared to pay his debts. The position 
seems perfectly simple, but the Indian Government was not 
of that opinion. It has decided that, though it has seized 
all TaEEBAW’s revenue, it will only pay such of his debts 
as can be described as national. Me has laid hands on 
everything in the Palace at Mandalay and sold it for the 
good of the Treasury, but it will only pay State debts. 
How the Indian Government proposes to distinguisli 
between THEEBAW as private person and THEEBAW as King 
of Burmah we do not know. It seems that among the 
debts considered as personal is one for soldiers’ uniforms, 
which surely seems a national ch Practically, what 
has happened is—always according to the Times’ Cor- 
responident—that. the Indian Government will pay those 
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creditors whom it approves of, and not the others. In this 
way creditors of the late King will lose from fifteen to 
twenty lakhs, and some of them will be ruined. It is hard 
to believe that the Indian Government has behaved in this 
way. No doubt, if it showed itself too credulous about the 
late King’s debts, and was prepared to pay claimants 
without strict scrutiny, there would be an immediate and 
quite surprising crop of claims on the estate of the late 
monarch, It would, no doubt, be found before long that 
King Tueepaw had, in fact, never paid for anything, but 
had only promised to pay something over the highest market 
rate. If the Indian Government had simply taken precau- 
tions against a flood of sham claims, that would only be what 
it ought to have done. But to take and pocket the King’s 
property, and then to diddle his undoubted creditors for him, 
is a very shady proceeding ; and this is what the Indian 
Government is accused of doing, we hope unjustly, but still 
by an authority who has sometimes been proved to be in 
the right before. It would give us some satisfaction to learn 
that the French merchants who have preferred claims against 
King 'ueeBaw have been unable to produce satisfactory 
evidence of the debt. French merchants are seldom up to 
any good in the neighbourhood of English possessions in 
the East; and the late King of Burmah, if he owed them 
anything, probably owed it for something or another meant 
to dousa hurt. Still, if the debt can be proved, even only 
plausibly, we would rather see even a Frenchman paid 
than learn that the Indian Government had been guilty 
of something like repudiation. It must not be forgotten 
that the great majority of THexsaw’s creditors are now 
eur subjects, and that it is the duty of our officials to 
rotect their interests. The Indian Government might at 
east divide among them the sum which it received from 
the sale of the King’s goods and chattels. It is to be 
hoped that the Z'imes’ Correspondent may be contradicted, 
or that, if he is in the right, the Indian Government may 


be got to reconsider its decision. 


THE REVISED LAND BILL. 


T would doubtless be hardly reasonable to expect Colonel 

SaunDERson and Lord Kitmorey to admit either that the 
concessions of the Government with respect to the Land Bill 
are inaccordance with their recent pledges or that they are defen- 
sible on the ground of principle. A representative of the Irish 
landlords may be pardoned for failing to appreciate the dis- 
tinction between a revision of judicial rents with a view to 
their “ permanent reduction,” and the same process as pre- 
liminary to granting a “ temporary abatement” of them 
to hold good for two or three years. Before this period 
has elapsed, the Colonel and the peer may plausibly.argue, 
either the Irish landlord will have ceased to be the pro- 
prietor of his estates or he will not. If he has ceased 
to be their proprietor, the temporary reduction of his 
rents will have been permanent so far as his proprietor- 
ship is concerned. If he still remains the proprietor of 
his estates, he may certainly be excused for thinking that 
the practical probability of his being able to reimpose 
and obtain the old rent for them is very slight indeed. 
At the same time, the difference (said to ‘have been in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Goscuen at the Carlton Club meeting) 
between the two forms of rent reduction is certainly 
not inconsiderable from the point of view of future 
agrarian legislation, and the objectors should remember 
that that is a part of the question in which the class 
which they represent has a closer interest than any other. 
When the time comes for settling the terms of land 
purchase, it is presumably upon the permanent, and not 
upon the temporary, level of rent that legislation will be 
Based. So far, therefore, it may be admitted that the prin- 
ciple enunciated by the CuanceLtor of the ExcHEQuer 
has been upheld, and that the Government have refrained 
from any such dealings with rent in this merely makeshift 
Bill as will in any material degree embarrass them in 
framing that comprehensive and final measure on the 
subject which they evidently look forward to i 
either in the next or in the following Session. At 
the same time, we do not pretend to regard the proposed 
new clause with any satisfaction on its own merits. It 
is a further departure from sound legislative doctrine, a 
further concession to the vicious Gladstonian “ principle 
“of pourboire”—for it deserves no more respectable name 


—which is embodied in the Act of 1881, and which the 


absolute necessity of shoring up that rotten and tottering 
fabric for another year or two has compelled the Government 
provisionally to countenance. The best, and it is a practi- 
cally sufficient, defence of the action of the Government in 
this matter is that, after having faced the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple which this Bill must in any case have involved, and 
having made that sacrifice for the vitally important object 
of maintaining the unity of the Unionist party, it would 
have been foolish pedantry to shrink from a comparatively 
slight enlargement of the limits of compromise at the bidding 
of the same Imperial necessity. Whether it be true, as 
Colonel SaunpERson suggested, that the necessity did not 
practically arise; whether it be the fact that the Liberal 
Unionists might have been safely refused the concession for 
which they asked through Mr. CuamMBer.ain, we do not 
know, and, what is more, we do not think it becoming to 
inquire. We would only observe, with the leave of the 
member for North Armagh, that, having regard to the 
staunch loyalty with which the Liberal Unionists have held 
to the alliance during the present Session, the mere fact 
that they “dare not” put forward their representations in 
the form of an ultimatum is no sufficient reason for re- 
jecting them. 


Mr. Batyour’s explanation of the changes in the Bill— 
which was delayed through the interpolation by the Glad- 
stonian Radicals, with the assistance of their leader, of a 
wholly unnecessary wrangle over a motion for adjournment— 
was necessarily a somewhat imperfect one. The precise 
effect of these changes will not be fully comprehensible until 
the clauses embodying them have been laid before the 
House. They appear, however, to be substantially of the 
character ascribed to them in the “unauthorized” report 
of the meeting at the Carlton Club. That is to say—con- 
fining ourselves to the more important of the contemplated 
modifications—the Government propose to suspend the 
remedy of fiert facias in certain cases by order and at the 
discretion of a County Court judge, not only as against the 
landlord, but, as common justice demands, against all 
creditors of the tenant alike; and, as regards the question 
of judicial rent, the Land Commission are “ to be instructed 
“by the Bill to devise a scale of revision based solely on 
“ prices, and varying according to the districts in which 
“it is to be applied.” In other words, to pursue the 
verbatim quotation from Mr. Batrour’s statement, “The 
“ Land Commission will have power to fix averages and 
“to arrange districts. The districts will be, of course, 
“settled by the character of the agriculture and the 
“character of the soil. Having arranged these districts 
“in a more or less rough and ready fashion, they will 
“apply automatically the diminution of rent that they 
“think just, having regard to the fall of prices, and to 
“ the fall of prices alone, to the various holdings contained 
“in the sections.” That this method of procedure is, as 
Mr. Batrour styled it, “rough, ready, and rude,” is un- 
deniable ; but it would need a very important addition 
to his statement to justify him in describing it as an 
application “of the principle of the sliding scale.” It 
is of the essence of a sliding scale that it should 
something besides a mere alacrity in sinking. Nor, perhaps, 
is there much gained by an attempt to bring this pro- 
posal within the principle of the provision whereby the 
County Court judge was empowered, as the Bill origi- 
nally stood, to order an abatement of the judicial rent. 
For that power is given only under the bankruptcy 
clauses, which, with submission to Mr. Batrour, vitally 
distinguishes it from the new power to be given to the 
Land Commission. The two things differ by all the differ- 
ence which divides the payment of a composition by a 
debtor to all his creditors after a cessio bonorum from the 
repudiation of a certain percentage upon one of his debts. 
It would be better to admit at once that the new clause 
does constitute a further extension of the vicious principle 
on which the Bill is founded, and to justify it on the 
ground—which should amply suffice for any one with a due 
sense of the relative proportions of political questions— 
which we have suggested above. The preservation of the 
Union, and the maintenance, with a view thereto, of the 
cordial understanding between the two sections of the 
Unionist party, are objects well worth the concession that 
a certain abatement shall be made in the rent paid by 
certain Irish tenants to their landlords, pending the prepa- 
ration of a measure for the extinction of the interest of the 
latter altogether. The Irish landlord himself, if he only 
reflects for a moment on the way in which his interests would 
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Parliament, should be the first to admit that the concession 
is rightly made. 

Meanwhile it is interesting, and to the not quite unteach- 
able Radical should be instructive, to observe how the 
blundering iniquities of Mr. Griapstone’s great effort of 
constructive legislation undergo more and more shameful 
exposure with every effort that is made to redress them. 
There is no surer consequence of doing legislative injustice, 
no result which dogs the footsteps of the unjust legislator 
with more of the persistency of the tragic Nemesis than 
this—that he finds it impossible to repair his wrong with- 
out inflicting another. This has been strikingly illustrated 
in the attempt which is being made, or rather talked about, 
to relieve the embarrassed Irish landlord by a reduction of 
the charges on his estate. There is no doubt in the world 
that he is in many cases equitably entitled to this relief at 
the hands of the Legislature. What, indeed, as his new 
friends are triumphantly asking us, could be more equitable 
than that a man whom the State has forced to forego a por- 
tion of his claim on one of his debtors should be, in turn, 
relieved by the State from a portion of the claims upon him 
of those creditors who have virtually accepted or have been 
assigned a security dependent for its value on the periodical 
recovery of the debts thus in part compulsorily remitted 1 
But, if any one thinks that this can be done witbout inflict- 
ing the grossest injustice on some of these creditors, and 
creating economical mischiefs of an extent and gravity more 
formidable than have been called into existence by Mr. 
Gapstone’s precious Act, we commend to him a perusal of 
the brief debate which took place on Mr. Hatpane’s motion 
for an “ instruction to the Committee ” last Thursday night. 


ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 


A SHORT time ago it would have seemed strange that 
two such important events as the publication (with 
the definite announcement of its failure to get ratified) of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention in reference to Egypt and 
the announcement of the termination, for the time at any 
rate, of the long debate about the Afghan frontier should 
arouse little interest in England. But such is probably the 
case, and, though the fact may be regretted, it can scarcely 
be wondered at. Concerning the Egyptian Convention in 

icular the whole thing was known, and the consequences 
of either event had been fully argued out. The provisions 
of the document were, as it turns out, pretty accurately 
announced beforehand, though the Appendix-clause as to 
the non-acceptance by the Great Mediterranean Powers 
was a further safeguard. It had been settled by a long 
course of argument (which had gradually converted all but 
the implacable opponents of the Government and a few 
doubtless well-meaning persons who were angry with it for 
not following their advice) that, whether Sir H. Drummonp 
WOLFF was a n witch or not, the Government has 
succeeded in raising a “ soldier’s wind” on which their ship 
could sail in either direction with convenience and profit. 


For our parts, we have never made any secret of our own 


preference (for very good reasons) of the direction which 
she has actually taken. Short-sighted politicians at home 
and abroad may talk about the check which English 
diplomacy has received. As a matter of fact, a luckier 
losing hazard has seldom been played. We are now abso- 
lutely unshackled towards the Suntan and towards the 
Powers who chose to prevent the Suttan from ratifying the 
Convention. An entirely new page has been turned over, 
and when either a Turkish or a French representative here- 
after asks, as both have been constantly asking, when 
we are going to come out of Egypt, an English Prime 
Minister will only have to refer politely to a copy 
of the Convention, remind him that the Government 
which he represents refused that generous offer, and, 
after this reference, decline to say anything more about 
the matter. The chains which Mr, Giapstone and Lord 
GRANVILLE imposed upon the nation went to seek the com- 
pany of those more famous Persian ones (if they are not 
quite rusted yet) when Sir H. Draummonp Wourr sailed 
through the Dardanelles. No English Minister in future, 
unless he is either a traitor, or a fool, or a fainéant, can 
~ or need be bound by any feelings of obligation towards 

rance, or by any more sensitiveness as to the SuLTAN’s 
authority than may be convenient for the moment, and in 
the circumstances, Only the welfare of Egypt, the inte- 
rests of England, and a decent respect towards those Great 


Powers who have behaved reasonably in this matter need 
guide our conduct on the Nile. And a very good thing 
too. 


The intelligence as to the settlement of the Afghan dis- 
pute comes from St. Petersburg only hitherto, and is there- 
fore not to be accepted without reserve; but it is not 
improbable. It has long been clear that the Russian demands 
on the Oxus were mainly, if not wholly, intended as in the 
nature of a set-off, that the Czar’s advisers were pur- 
suing the old and well-known game of asking for a great 
deal more than they meant to have in order to be sure of 
getting what they did mean to have. They have got it; 
if not, according to the unofficial and not wholly clear 
accounts, all of it, yet pretty much the exact frontier which 
they demanded when the dispute began. Maruchak may 
have been refused, but the Penjdeh pastures have gone; 
and so one more source of fodder for the celebrated Cossack 
horse is secured in the direction which Russia most covets. 
The countervailing concession at the other end of the 
frontier may be differently estimated. It seems to have 
been too hastily assumed that even the proverbial and ever- 
lasting blundering of English diplomacy gave the Russians, 
by virtue of the agreement of fourteen years ago, any 
right over Khoja Saleh, and that therefore they gave up a 
definite guid to obtain the (ungrammatical) guo. The 
question, of course, was the construction to be placed on the 

ent itself. But it may be granted, if any one likes, 
that Russia has retired in one direction to make her 
jump in another longer and surer. We see no reason to 
alter the opinion that agreements with Russia (at least 
agreements which purport retirement or abandonment of 
claims on the part of Russia) are waste paper, and it is 
impossible not to remark that the concession on the Russian 
side is in a place which is of little importance to her, the 
gain in a place which is of much. With the course of the 
Lower Oxus now almost entirely in her hands, and with 
Bokhara becoming every day more and more of a mere 
Russian province, a few roods or a few leagues more or less 
left to Afghanistan at Khoja Saleh matter but little to her. 
A fresh advance on the great road to Herat, a fresh resting- 
place before the last spring, matters very much. We are, of 
course, aware that some very good authorities—not Russo- 
phile nor given to general “ backwardation "—are of opinion 
not only that Herat does not matter at all now to us, but 
that the possession of it, and a certain plague with that 
possession, may be heartily wished by all good English- 
men to Russia. We are also perfectly well aware that some 
excellent plans for meeting a Russian invasion of India are 
quite independent of the holding of Herat by an English, 
or even by an Afghan, force. But we see no reason to 
change the opinion that the falling of one of the three capitals 
of Afghanistan, and of that one which is most completely suited 
to be the base and starting point of aggressive movements 
directed by land from the west, would be a blow to English 
prestige and position in the eyes both of Afghans and of the 
inhabitants of India more serious than any which our Indian 
Empire has yet felt. Heretofore there has been at least a 
pretence (Heaven knows it has not recently been much more) 
that we have been keeping to the lines we have always 
marked out, that we have given to Russia nothing which we 
have ever pretended to be within our own range of influence 
or domination. The unmistakable assertions of English 
statesmen, and the general recognition of Herat as Afghan, 
whatever Sarakhs and whatever Penjdeh may be, make it 
absolutely impossible so to stretch this pretext as to make it 
cover the abandonment of that city to Russia. And Russia 
is now véry near it indeed. 

The events of the week in what may be called the third 
division of the Eastern Question, that of Bulgaria, seem to 

int to the probable disappearance of Prince Ferpinanp. 

e Bulgarians, it must be admitted, have not exactly 
la main heureuse in the choice of princes. They want a 
Hero ; and, while the heroism of Prince ALEXANDER (which 
was at one time undoubted) came to a premature end, the 
heroism of Prince Fervinanp seems to have found its chief 
difficulty in beginning. Nothing that is known to have 
happened from outside has been particularly unfavourable 
to the Prince-elect’s chance; but he seems himself to 
bave taken an entirely mistaken view of the situation. 
Nobody could have found the slightest fault with him if he 
had peremptorily refused to be put in nomination, or had 
at once declined the election when it fell to him. But it is 
clear that, unless he was prepared to capitulate with Russia 
at discretion, he lost his only chance of obtaining terms 
with her by not at once assuming the sovereignty—or 
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whatever it is to be called. It might, after the failure of her 
recent policy, have suited Russia to eome to some terms 
with a prince actually in the saddle; she would have been 
much less than Russian, much less than human, if she 
showed herself otherwise than exigent towards a prince who, 
with one foot in the saddle and the bridle in his hands, 
turns suppliantly towards her and says, “ Please, may I get 
“up?” One is sorry for the Bulgarians, but with a prince, 
as with a wife, disenchantment before anything irreparable 
has happened is the best thing that can happen. After 
all, they have their destinies very much in their own hands, 
and the question What do we want with a prince at all! 
may occur to them more and more strongly. Very little 
divinity, as we have before observed, hedges this kind of 
pseudo-sovereign or sub-sovereign, and if he has not divinity, 
it is nearly as difficult to say what else he has as it appears 
to be difficult to get him. The Russians have Bowes! of 
folk-lore; they ought to be aware of the danger of making 
the Bulgarian fox remember his wise ancestor and certain 


grapes. 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 


+ Patented successive Report of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany ought to make the patriotic Englishman more 
glad that there is little or no English money in the venture. 
The last which M. pe Lessers has published is of course 
full of promises of the great things which are to be done, 
but in so far as it deals with what actually had been effected, 
it is far less rose-coloured. He is as cocksure as ever that 
the Canal will be made—for, indeed, what is M. pre Lxssrps 
if not cocksure!—but he has to confess that it will not 
be made as quickly as was promised nor for the sum of 
money first estimated as necessary. French shareholders 
have a faith in M. pz Lessers which may prove superior 
to these and greater disappointments. They have not 
apparently lost any of their old faith in him, since the 
French Government drily declined after reading the report 
of its own agent to guarantee the loan he proposed to issue. 
Unquestionably if it pleases them, they can go on giving him 
their money as long as they like. And M. pe LesseEps 
knows well how to do the charming which draws money 
from the pockets of his countrymen. Itis always delightful 
to Frenchmen to combine patriotism with a good investment 
for their money. M. pe Lesszps offers them the tempting 
combination, and assures them that at some future day the 
Canal will be a splendid property, and in the meantime they 
get interest punctually paid to them out of capital. Then 
he denounces the wicked foreign speculators who desire to 
ruin the French Company and build a cosmopolitan Com- 
pany on the fragments. The shareholders listening to this 
eloquence feel that they are defending the prestige of France 
as well as securing a dividend, and being full of confidence 
in M. pe Lesseps, they continue to support him with pride. 


All this may be very pretty ; but when the Report is 


looked at as a matter of business, the confidence of the 


shareholders seems to be based on very little beyond senti- 
ment. With a most judicious vagueness, and a very re- 
spectable assumption of confidence that all will come right, 
M. ve Lesseps has, in fact, to confess that the works have 
not progressed as fast as they ought to have done, according 
to promise, and has also to prepare the minds of the share- 
holders for the disagreeable information that in future 
progress will be even slower. No doubt M. pe Lesszps 
accounts for delay in an airy, confident fashion. It was all 
the unforeseen fury and premature arrival of the rainy 
season. By the end of the year he is sure that the total 
amount of earth excavated will only be a few millions of 
cubic metres less than the estimate. On the top of this 
cheery assurance, however, comes what ought to be read as, 
if not a killing, at least a cooling, frost. M. pe Lesszrs has 
to confess that, if the difficulties now being met with continue 
till the end of the year, the Company will be compelled either 
to spend a great deal more money or to do the Canal at a 
much cheaper rate. Having prepared the mind of the 
shareholders in this way, he goes on to inform them that, in 
point of fact, the Company is already both spending more 
money and making up its mind to cut the Canal in a 
humbler way. The deficiencies are to be made up out of 
profits when the Canal is done. “ Important simplifications ” 
are announced in the programme for the construction of the 
works. Locks and sidings and harbour works are being 
iven up. There is a hint that, as the work goes on, it may 
found necessary to restrict both the width and the depth 


of the Canal. In short, the Report, in spite of the most 
courageous attempt to look perfectly happy and confident, 
is decidedly the reverse. It tells a tale of disappointments 
and of work growing out of proportion to the means. 
When it is read with the comment of independent out- 
siders, it sounds even worse for the Company. M. pg 
Lesseps does not say, but others do, that the most serious 
part of the work of excavation is hardly begun. <A range 
of hills is to be cut through to a depth of three hundred feet or 
so, and when the cutting is made it is to be kept open. 
What that means during the rainy season in the tropics any- 
body can realize for himself who will think what effect 
would be produced on a gigantic plum-pudding which had 
broken in two as it was being turned out of the cloth, if one 
poured tepid water over it out of a watering-pot for several 
consecutive hours. Unspeakable slush settling down into 
mud-pie would be the result. Now it is asserted that this is 
precisely what will happen to M. pg Lesseps’s cutting on a 
big scale as it goes on, and has already happened to it on a 
smaller scale. Of course this means that the work will need to 
be continually redone, which again means that the Company’s 
capital may be spent over and over again before the Canal is 
open from sea to sea, and when it is made, if it ever is, what 
chance is there that the shareholders will get their money 
back? On the whole, one is glad the shareholders are 
French. 


PICKERSGILL THE PROTECTOR. 


T must, of course, be a matter of great satisfaction to 
everybody that Mr. Pickersciit should have taken the 

metropolitan police in hand; and that from “his place in 
“ Parliament ”—there is latent irony in the very expression 
—he should distribute praise and blame to them with that 
noble indifference to the character of the evidence on which 
he proceeds which characterizes the legislation of the present 
day. Mr. PickersciLL was in particularly good form last 
Thursday, asmay be seen from even a cursory glance at the 
Parliamentary reports, where such headings as “ London 
“ Magistrates and the Police,” “The case of Mr. WILLIAMs,” 
“Gallantry of a Policeman,” each followed by the awe- 
inspiring words, “ Mr, PickerseILt asked the Secretary of 
“ Stare for the Home Department,” &c. are alone sufficient 
to impress the reader with the activity and impartiality of 
the hon. member. In the last mentioned of the three 
cases he was good enough to interest himself—apparently 
in the full belief that no one notices acts of bravery 
but himself—on behalf of Police Constable 483 J, whose 
gallant and successful efforts to rescue a woman from 
drowning would, Mr. Pickersattt hoped, be “suitably 
“ acknowledged.” To which Mr. Marrnews was able to 
answer modestly that this was “ one of many similar cases,” 
that “the police constable had already been recommended 
“for a reward, which would be granted by the Com- 
“ missioners in the usual way,” that his case would “also 
“be brought before the Royal Humane Society, and the 
“ matter published in Police Orders.” Wherefrom it would 
appear that a display of human virtue may touch other 
mortal minds as well as, nay even before, that of Mr. 
Pickerscitt. This protector of the public is, however, 
at his best perhaps as stern and watchful supervisor of 
magisterial decisions. Thus looked he when, with a 
characteristically touching faith in the completeness of 
newspaper reports, he inquired into the case of the 
“ respectably dressed man” who applied to Mr. 
Saunpers for a summons against 293 K “ for striking 
“him on the bridge of the nose,” and whom, on his 
saying, in reply to a question of the magistrate, that “he 
“did not know why the constable had done it,” Mr. 
SaunpErs was reported to have addressed the words “Oh! 
“nonsense. I do not believe a constable would do such a 
“ thing without provocation. Goaway!” Here the Home 
Secretary was able to reply, in language not half so palpi- 
tating with life as that quoted by his interrogator, that 
magistrate had informed him that, “in the exercise of his 
“ discretion, he refused to grant a summons to this applicant 
“ because, in his opinion, the answers which the applicant 
“ gave to the questions put to him were so unsatisfactory 
“ that he did not consider the application a genuine one. 
This is precisely the kind of translation of the reporter's 
graphic account of the incident which any man with less 
warmth of poetic imagination would have expected. On 
Mr. PickERSGILL, however, it produced, we have no doubt, 
a most disenchanting effect. ; 
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The last performance of this protector of his fellow- 
citizens was of a more questionable character, consisting, as 
it did, in an intervention, on utterly mistaken grounds of 
evidence, on behalf of the crew of disorderly persons com- 
mitted to prison, along with the Socialist Wutv1ams, for an 
assault upon the police, by Mr. De Rurzex, at the Mary- 
lebone Police Court, Assuming, however, that his interfer- 
ence had in this case some shadow of justification, is it, 
on the whole, considered desirable by the Legislature that 
Mr. Pickersem1t should undertake the censorship of the 
magistracy and the police? We ask merely for informa- 
tion, and in a spirit of purely disinterested curiosity ; 
for we do not pretend to know what it is, or whether 
there is anything, in the way of meddlesomeness at which 
an English Parliament of the present day will draw the 
line. If, however, our legislators are really of opinion 
that the activities of Mr. Pickerscit, and of the Pick- 
ERSGILLS in general are to be commended and encour- 
aged, we have only to remark that their choice is, 
to say the least of it, an anomalous one. It has been 
no easy matter to liberate the administrators of justice in 
England from executive control; and when that liberation 
was effected Parliament, not perhaps less politically saga- 
cious than that of the present day, deemed it wise not to 
substitute any direct and immediate control of its own, but 
simply to reserve to itself a corporate and collective right 
of intervention in the last resort. If such direct and im- 
mediate control over the administration of justice is to be re- 
established, is it well that it should be exercised, not by the 
Executive; nor even by Parliament as a body, but by a 
single Executive officer instigated thereto by the nightly 
solicitations of the vainest and silliest of Parliamentary 
busybodies? We repeat that we merely ask for infor- 
mation. 


YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN. 


UR young married ladies in society exercise a great influence, 
and at the present day are very much to the fore, while a 
t deal of what goes on in the fashionable world may be attri- 
Goted to the power they now wield, for good or evil. How 
frequently is it the case for young girls who are pretty and 
lively to remain comparatively unnoticed, till some man falls a 
victim to their charms, and then when they bloom into pretty 
young married women they at once become the rage and fashion, 
and find themselves run after and admired by the men who 
hold a high position in the “smart set,” and who think that 
girls, as a rule, are ry | worth speaking to! This, of course, is 
extremely flattering to their vanity, and there are many who get 
their heads turned by the attentions of those men whom they were 
wont to look upon in the light of swells, much too “smart” 
to pay the most ordinary attention to them while they were young 
girls The natural consequence of this is that they themselves begin 
to “ put on side” and find it convenient to more or less drop their 
old friends whom they do not consider to belong to the créme de 
le eréme, for to be as intimate as formerly with such as these would 
be detrimental to their ambition, of being numbered among the 
most exclusive and successful. There is also a morbid horror in 
their minds of being associated with a “slow set,” however high- 
born these may be and however important a position they may 
really hold, for to be thought slow and behind the times seems to 
them much worse than to be called fast, or “rare good fun.” 
There are many young married ladies who, wishing to be success- 
ful and admired, have a strong sense of honour, if not a strong 
affection for their husbands, who would not on any account cross 
the line between right and wrong. Yet they are willing and 
anxious to receive the homage and open admiration of men, so 
that the world may see that they are in the fashion of the present 
day of having men devoted to and constantly dangling after them. 
These foolish ones are content to do what is considered the smart 
ing, knowing as they do that many in our gossiping and 
scandal-mongering society will attribute to them the worst of 
Motives, and class them with those who do not “run straight ” ; 
and, sooner than be out of the fashion, they will tolerate what 
should be most galling and shaming to them—the thought that by 
these they are put down among the free lances: 


It may seem conduct so ex i as almost to amount to 
mania that young ladies should allow their vanity to outrun their 
discretion—that, though they would on no account go wrong, 
they will sail as near the wind ne gestion, and not object to 
the reputation for doing what they would really scorn to 

; but such is the case. In society there are many young 
married ladies who seem to think that their whole duties in life 
Consist of “ going out” as much as possible, and being as well 
and expensively dressed as possible, no matter what their hus- 
bands’ means may be and what bills they may run a at their 

2 rs and milliners, They are eaten up entirely by the 
Ctaze for society, and it does not seem to enter into their 


evenings at home with their husbands, who very likely have 
been working hard all day, and have little inclination for con- 
stantly going out at night, are “such a bore” to such as these, 
and the idea that they owe a duty to their children, put- 
ting affection aside, and should be with them some part of 
the day, strikes them as ludicrous and absurd. There are 
some even who openly avow that they do not care at all for 
their children, — that they are a necessary evil. They must 
be brought down for five minutes by the nurses in the morning, 
and after that may be dismissed from thought for the rest 
of the day, When these young people grow up and are in their 
turn being taken out, their mothers are surprised that they 
show little or no affection for, or obedience to, them, forgetting en- 
tirely that they themselves have failed to lavish the ordinary care 
and love on their offspring that the animals do. It not unfre- 
quently happens that a woman has married her husband without 
a particle of affection for him, but simply for his position and 
money, while, at the time she has really been in love with 
another man who was not in a sufficiently good pecuniary position 
to marry her. Her position is a most dangerous one, and in 
many cases where the husband is careless, tactless, and selfish, it 
leads to but one inevitable result, however good the wife’s reso- 
lutions may have been. The husband has married her for her 
beauty, and because she will look well at the head of his table 
and as the chitelaine of his country-house, and also because at 
the time he is dazzled and struck with a ion for her; but when 
he finds that he has married a beautiful statue whose heart does 
not belong to him, he naturally gets tired of her beauty, and betakes 
himself to his own occupations and amusements, leaving her much 
to herself, her own thoughts and ways of passing her time. She 
naturally comes across her old admirer, waow she could not marry, 
and it takes an amount of moral courage, that all do not possess, not 
to cross the line with the only man she had really given her heart 
to. The bringing up of some young girls is the cause of many 
such a misfortune, as their whole worldly education is that they 
must make a iage, questions of heart and affection being 
entirely relegated into the background. There are some yo 

ied women who have not even the excuse of a Brae | 
passion, but who not being happy in their own married life, are 
envious and jealous of young couples who seem to be so; these 
lay themselves out to win the affection of the men, and to take 
them away from their wives, simply from malice. The husbands 
in many cases are to blame if their young wives do foolish 
things, and get talked about, as through laziness and selfishness 
they will not take the trouble to accompany them to balls and 
entertainments, and night after night these young ladies are 
seen about alone. And when a young and pretty woman is 
always going about without her husband, there are lots of men 
in London who look upon her as their natural prey, and do all 
they can to get up a flirtation—if not worse—with her. Even 
though she may not lose her self-respect, yet their conduct is 
likely to put her in an equivocal position, for it is not pos- 
sible for a woman to be constantly snubbing men, nor is it 
easy, or even pleasant, to have to be always avoiding them, 
or leaving them when they have “sat out” long enough for 
censorious tongues to begin their work, more especially if her 
cavalier be agreeable or amusing. If the husband were pre- 
sent, it would be his business; and the gossiping tongues of 
society would have nothing to say on the subject, unless, with 
their usual kindness, they remarked, “ Poor man, how he is being 
befooled by his pretty wife!” The remark now is often made 
that a ball will be a very smart one, as all the pretty young 
married women will be there; and where they are, the men, 
as they are called, will also collect. The present habit of loose 
conversation may to a great extent be attributed to them, as they 
allow the men to say things that formerly would never have been 
dreamed of. Men now are what the women have made them, 
and when they find that they are allowed freedom of conversa- 
tion and unlimited flirtation, they avail themselves of it, and 
this eause is to a great extent answerable for the general lowering 
of the tone of society nowadays. It is thought nothing extra- 
ordinary at the present day for a young married woman to sit 
out most of the evening in a quiet corner or conservatory with the 
same man, or to give a man a lift in her carriage part of the 
way home. If a young girl sits out a long time with the same 
man on several occasions, the world immediately says it will be 
a match, or, if not, that it ought to be, and that he is behaving 
very badly to her. Why, then, are we to suppose that a young 
ied woman may be doing the same thing constantly without 
rousing the suspicions of others ? 
But notoriety is the prevailing fashion, and it is considered a 
great thing now to be seen in music-halls and restaurants chiefly 
used by the demt-monde, not that there is any pretence that these 
places are more amusing than the theatres, &c., but there is that 
feeling, so charming to many ladies of the present day, that they 
are doing something that is out of the way and almost wrong, 
There is the same fascination in going to these places that there is 
in reading French novels of more than doubttul morality, Let 
it but be known that there is a book out that is hardly decent, 
and the rush for it is immense among our young married ladies, 
and even among some of the elder spinsters. Indeed, not to have 
read any book that is more indecent than usual is to be out of the 
fashion. The young married wowen’s star first came into the ascen- 
dant when certain ladies were taken up by society fur their looks 
alone, and not for the position they held ; these were the rage for a 


brains that they have duties as wives and mothers, Quiet 


time, and to be friends with them, and to copy them in many ways, 
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was the ambition of many who, though not pre to g° 
the lengths that these did, did not object to be c in the 
same category. Fashion must be obeyed, and it is the fashion 
to have “cavaliers” dangling at their skirts, and though they 
would perhaps blush to own it, they put themselves in the 

ition of being stigmatized as unfaithful to their husbands. 
= ate a decided preference for their husbands over other 
men is antiquated a out of date; and, if a real affection 
exists in the present phase of society, great care must be 
taken to hide it absolutely, except when the young couple are 
quite alone. It would be absurd, of course, to say that all 
women are alike, and that none of them are sensible and good 
wives, who accept the flattery of men at what itis worth; but there 
is still this lowering tendency in society of the present day, and 
there are many nice young married women who get their heads 
turped by the attention they receive. Even if they do not in their 
downward career lay themselves open to anything worse, at any 
rate they set the tongue of scandal wagging at their expense, and 
what may be but foolishness, is looked upon as worse by the 
world. They have great influence now; let them use it in the 
tight way to keep up the tone of society, to keep men in their 
proper places, and not to encourage that fastness, which verges on 
vulgarity, in either conversation or actions, for men very soon 
discover with what ladies they may take liberties. 


A MERRY MEETING. 


F the guests, as of the gusts, of men it is perhaps hardly 

worth disputing, though, if we are to go in for proverbial 
philosophy, it might be possible to discover authority for discuss- 
ing the former. Everybody, however, will admit that the 
“ banquet ” (it seems that even Oatiline can’t give a “dinner” to 
Clodius now) at the National Liberal Club was a remarkable 
feast, albeit it may be said with the strictest literalness that not 
many wise, not many noble, were called either among hosts or 
guests. The guests contributed what they could, though the 


gaiety of the asembly may have been a little eclipsed by the. 


absence of Dr. Tanner ; and the sense of “ brotherhood” between 
England and Ireland, upon which they dwelt so pathetically, might 
have been even more keenly felt if Mr. O'Brien had been there to 
exemplify and enforce it. But the hosts, as representing Glad- 
stonianism, did not altogether peg supply comment on their 
great chief's sarcastic references to Dr. Tyndall’s remarks. There 
was Mr. Labouchere, no doubt, to represent Wisdom, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson to represent Wit, and Mr. Bradlaugh to repre- 
sent Religion—Religion so dear, as Mgr. Persico says, to the 
Irish heart-—and the clear intelligence of Mr. Conybeare and 
Sir Balthasar Foster (arrived Ovientis partibus), and that crown 
and flower of academic produce Professor Stuart. But the 
leaders of the party do not exactly seem to have rallied to 
this feast. Where was Mr. Gladstone? Where was Sir William 
Harcourt? Where was Mr. John Morley? Where was Mr. 
Bryce? Sir George Trevelyan, from his known affection for the 
Irish members and theirs for him, would have been a valuable 
guest, but the sufficiency of his excuse all must recognize. He is 
too busy in getting ready to eat his own words at G w for it 
to be possible for him to eat the cates of Gladstonian Parnellism 
on the Embankment. But the others—where werethey? Appa- 
rently not there, at any rate. Some faint remembrance of the 
readings of their youth may have come on them, and they may 
have thought how Jack Easy remarked to his father, “ Perha 
your murderer is not quite cured yet.” It would have been diffi- 
cult to resort to Jack’s expedient of pistols, and so they stayed 
away. Or it may be that they draw the line like cuther cele- 
Brated character, though in a slightly different way. They will 
vote with the Parnellites and sit with them and obstruct with 
them, but they will not dine with them. Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. R. T. 
Reid, and the rest were less scrupulous or more thoroughgoing. 
They seem to have said to themselves, “ As the Irish members do 
not mind hobnobbing with dynamiters, and so forth, who am I 
that I should mind hobnobbing with the Irish members?” We 
live in a practical age, and there was of course no fear of any of 
the awkward results which used to happen when ghosts and 
irits had greater freedom and less responsibility. No danger of 
the National Liberal Gladstone claret turning to blood; no need 
to look uncomfortably lest the ghost of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
should take an empty chair. Parnell and Positivism for ever! 
The addresses seem, though “ the 1 apna: did not terminate 
till a late hour,” to have been hardly worthy of the occasion— 
unless, indeed, great part of the “ proceedings” were tiled. Mr. 
Dillwyn “ do not over stimilate” as a rule, and he could hardly 
ave said any less comfortable words to his guests than that “ he 
had no reason to believe that the feelings and wishes of the people 
ef this country towards Ireland were altered in the slightest 
degree.” It will be an awkward look-out for Parnellism as long 
i ‘s iotic —the only Engli rt was Mr. 
Jeook Bright. That very much lesser Ajax of the name of 
Bright did contrive to say something true. “ He had never 
seen OF age we banquet more noteworthy than that,” nor have 
we. He “believed that the banquet would be remembered 
in the future.” So do we. But otherwise the lesser Mr. 
Bright was true to his own antecedents, and said nothing 


worth noting. ‘The guests were better. Mr. Parnell is a 
Wicklow man and not usually expansive, but he might have 
been born in the very shadow of Blarney, to judge from his re- 
marks on “ your beautiful Club,” and on the virtues of what he is 
pleased to call the Liberal party. Only the writer of epitaphs 
(and by the way we t the omen, which has occurred to 
us since beginning the sentence) could equal Mr. Parnell in 

iling these virtues up. “The position” of Mr. Conybeare, Mr. 

bouchere, and the others, is (according to the entirely imparti 

judgment of the prisoner of Kilmainham, of the man who “ took 
his coat off,” of the person who refuses to proceed for libel against 
those who have published words purporting to be his own and 
justifying murder) “ a position which for self-sacrifice and for love 
of principle is as pen by any position ever taken up by any 
political party.” e wonder whether Mr. Labouchere quo 
sotto voce the celebrated lines of the Carpenter at this. “The 
Liberal party,” said the man who for five years denounced the 
Liberal party up hill and down dale, “have always striven to do 
justice to Ireland.” As for Mr. Gladstone and his “ putting his 
shoulder to the wheel” (after taking his coat off or only after 
turning it, Mr. Parnell ?) he of the testimonial is lost in admiration. 
“ Massa Gladstone, he really too good,” Mr. Parnell thinks. “ All 
othersiscagmaggers,” or, as Mr. Parnell himself says less tersely, “ All 
others are pretenders, imitators, and tinkerers.” Other interesti 
Parnellisms are that “ the Irish people never indulged in outrage, 
a sentiment to be compared with much advantage to the sentiment 
of a certain famous letter. And then Mr. Parnell talked about his 
“ English brothers.” Here we beg to protest. It takes two to 
make brothers, and, for our part, this fraternity does not arride us. 
We are of those lishmen who decline altogether to be in- 
scribed in the political racing calendar as “ Brother to Brady.” 
Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Reid and Mr. Dillwyn 
may be brothers to Brady if they like, but it is not gud 
Englishmen. 

However, if Mr. Parnell and his friends had never done worse 
than blather Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Dillwyn, their record would 
be a t deal freer from certain ugly stains of black and red 
than it is. Politeness, as well as policy, forbids that you shall 
tell a man who is entertaining you at dinner that he is 
a fool if he thinks what he says, and a rascal if he does 
not. No one but the most unpractical and unreasonable of 
moralists can expect Mr. Wolf to go about observing to all 
the Red Ridinghoods he meets, “My dear, I am a wolf I 
assure you, and with uncommonly long teeth, too,” The interest 
of the occasion is naturally concentrated upon its remarkable 
hosts. Some of them, no doubt—Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Pease, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Sir Balthasar Foster, and perhaps Mr. Dillwyn— 
have been gifted by nature with that blessed gift, more blessed even 
than sleep, which wraps a man round closer than any garment, and 
= im with defensive armour which the very gods attack 
without hope of success. But Mr. Labouchere is not, or at least 
was not, stupid; Mr, Bradlaugh certainly is not, Mr. Reid and 
Professor Stuart used to be thought (perhaps they expended all 
their brains there) not exactly fools at their respective Universi- 
ties. Yet these persons sat still, and heard Mr. Parnell say that 
the Irish people never indulged in outrage, and they also heard 
him declare that the Liberal party in the past have always striven 
to do justice to Ireland, and that the said Liberal party in the 
present was distinguishing itself by self-sacrifice and love of prin- 
ciple as no party had ever distinguished itself before. We once 
knew an amiable person who declared that all Mr. Swinburne’s 
finest effects were obtained by a barefaced and puerile trick of 
paradox. “ Look,” he used to say, “ look at those lines in Atalanta 
they call so fine— 

with a gift of tears ; 
Grief, with a glass that ran. 
Can't anybody see that he wrote it the natural way first, and then 
just os ‘Time’ and ‘Grief’ to look startling P ” We do 
not hold this theory in reference to Mr. Swinburne, but it certainly 
seems to hold of Mr. Parnell. He must have said “ sacrifice 
of principle and love of self,” and then changed it round. Certainly 
nothing could be more appropriate than the original form. 

But it was in the other form that the good hosts of the National 
Liberal Club (they really should have hada bust of Lord Frederick 
on the table) heard it, and they made nosign. What Mr. Gladstone 
sacrificed, or what his followers sacrificed, Mr. Parnell wisely ab- 
stained from saying. It might have been too much even for Mr. 
Conybeare if he had declared that Mr. Gladstone went out of 
office two years ago because he was determined to do justice 
to Treland, and that his followers, in a majority with seats 
and office certain, flung it all away in order to be: Brothers 
to Brady. So he only implied it, and it passed off capitally. 
As, indeed, why should it not? Every man who, in posses- 
sion of sufficient senses to on the ordinary affairs of 
life, follows Mr. Gladstone, knows perfectly well that every- 
thing Mr. Parnell said is to be read backward. Some such men 
no doubt think, as Sir George Trevelyan virtually says, that the 
Union is worth sacrificing, Mr. Parnell is worth asking to dinner, 
and the long account of crime which the Irish National party has 
Tun up is worth writing off at once for the sake of destroying the 
Tory Government, obtaining a Gladstonian majority, and then 
passing certain favourite measures. Many without the brains or 
the resolution to think this clearly think it confusedly. Most do 
not think at all, but simply cry, Great is Mr. Gladstone! anyhow, 
anywhere, with any set of principles or with none. This being 
80, what does it matter what is said? And this being so, what, 
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as Mr. Jacob Bright very justly says,can be more noteworthy, 
more significant of the situation than this dinner of Brothers to 
Brady? It is well-omened brotherhood, and has at least ons 
promise of enduring, if there is anything in the old superstition 
that those buildings are lasting whose foundations are laid in 


— — 


LE JEU DE L’EPEE. 


LT anything were required to demonstrate that fencing has 
nowadays passed into the state of what might be called fine art 
in athleticism, it would be found in the separate existence of the 
method which French masters particularize as le jeu de terrain. B 
fencing, we mean, of course, not simply fighting for hits with the foil, 
but that perfectly regular and “academic” play which, although 
quite conventional in certain respects, leaves no opportunities for 
‘mere chance, and is for sundry reasons almost unknown in the mass 
“of English schools. This game requires for its perfect display such 
a combination of artificial circumstances, that for the more 
utilitarian of duelling, the major part of the expert's 
special achievement and brilli has to be uncompromisingly 
sacrificed in presence of the brutal fact that thrusts in the face or 
below the waist “ count,” insomuch as they may kill, and that bits 
in the arm or the leg cannot be disregarded, as they may—and do 
generally—put a premature stop to the bout. The fact, however, 
that in earnest encounters all conventionalities vanish does not in 
any way justify the notion prevalent among so many of our 
swordsmen that a successful hit justifies any method of planting 
the same, or that a mere discarding of conventivn in sword-play 
is sufficient to convert a bad fencer into a dangerous duellist. In 
both plays, in the highly polished, complicated, and brilliant 
fence of the first-class master or amateur as well as in the 
more simple and cautious operations of the practical duellist, 
‘the one golden rule in sword-play is that so quaintly ex- 
pressed by M. Jourdain’s Maitre-d’armes, in Moliere’s comedy :— 

Tout le secret des armes ne consiste qu’en deux choses, 4 donner 
et & ne point recevoir.” Now the point most usually lost sight of 
by sanguine and self-reliant scorners of conventionalities is that, 
though it may be easy “to give,” it is not so “to give without 
teceiving”; that, with blunts, a hit has no real value, not only 
when actually cancelled by a counter, but even when delivered in 
such a way as to allow of a counter. And if this be admitted as 
dogical with blunts, it becomes all the more obvious when 
“sharps” are in question. 

In good foil-play careful consideration of probabilities has given 
‘birth to certain make-believes and restrictions, destined to act in 
‘the same direction as the warning presence of a sharp point 
instead of a harmless button, and thus, as far as possible, to 
‘prevent those mutual hits, the contretemps of old masters, 
which mar the greater number of assaults. It is the proper 
observance of those conventions which, ceteris us, distin- 
guishes the good from the indifferent swordsman, the man who 
‘uses his head” from him who rushes blindly where angels would 
fear to tread. With reference to actual duelling, on the other 
‘hand, the consideration that it would be the height of folly to 
attempt, sword in hand, the complex attacks, the full-le 
lunges, the neat but dangerously weak parries of the foil, bas 
ed many to assert that, for its ultimate practical purposes, the 
refined art which requires for its perfection so many years of 
assiduous and methodical work is next to useless, It is alleged 
as a proof that the most successful duellists have, with but few 
exceptions, proved but indifferent performers on the fencing-floor. 
Some even maintain that a few weeks’ special practice in that 
testricted play which alone can be considered safe on the “ field 
of honour” will produce as good a practical swordsman as any 
who have w: the schools for years. We are not inclined to 
endorse that opinion, were it but on the ground that the greater 
includes the less; that the fencer of standing who can perform 
‘with ease and accuracy all the extensive movements of the 
assault, who has trained his hand and eye to the lightning speed 
of a well-handled foil, must prove more than a match for the 
more purely practical but less trained devotee of the épée de 
combat. This, of course, can only be if he has devoted some 
attention to the latter weapon under the actual circumstances of 
2 duel, where hits are allowed on all parts of the body. In the 
interest of the art it is good that there should be a broad dis- 
tinction between the two plays. Among people where duelling 
is still looked upon as an honourable necessity, it enables men to 
cultivate a most ing pastime without incurring the sus- 

icion of aiming at unfair advantage in his relations to his neigh- 
rs, since foil-fencing has become so essentially a graceful game, 
And in countries like our own, where an offer to settle a difficulty 
with the sword would be scouted as incongruous, let alone the 
ulterior difficulties it would entail with the ministers of the law, 
such a distinction tends to raise the ape from the very rough 
play it generally is to one where style and precision become ‘the 
most important factors. 

In Paris the fencing community tends to divide itself into two 
camps. One contains the exclusive devotees of academic foil- 
play, the other the partisans of the practical jeu de l'épée, This 
Separation of aims recalls the now almost forgotten rivalry be- 
tween the Y and the romanti of the fencing-room. 
To use old-fashioned vernacular, the former were the “ Artists,” 
whose fence was “ by the book of arithmetic,” and the latter the 


“ Tgnorants,” who claimed to be “natural fighters.” But the 
peculiar genius of the natural fighter is one which at sharps often 
proves as dangerous to its possessor as to his opponent. With a 
view to frequent duelling, it has always been found necessary to 
introduce some elements of the “ book of arithmetic” even in the 
simplified jeu de combat. The codification of all the strokes 
which prudent experience has shown to be admissible with 
sharps has for the first time found its way into print under the 
title which heads this article, at the hands of Jules Jacob, a 
Parisian master whose high position is unimpeachable, although 
the speciality he has adopted may be regarded with mixed feelings 
by most teachers of pure foil-play. 

There can be no doubt that, as an exercise, the jeu de terrain 
lacks many of the attractions of ordinary fencing. ‘This is notice- 
able in all those methods of sword-play more especially devised for 
the purpose of duelling. Not to mention the student's Schlaeger, 
which is quite exceptional in its aim and circumstances, in 
Germany the Krummer Sibel and the Hau-Rapier in the so- 
called Glacé-Fechten are curiously cramped in their play; and 
this notwithstanding the very scientitic complication of cuts 
and guards within small compass which has been devised out of 
the desire to avoid all chance hits. Inthe same way, with that 
most mortally effective of hand weapons, the slender French 
duelling sword, its very perfection as an arm of duel has led to 
the elaboration of a play which all but defeats its original aim. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary by some enthusiasts of the 
jeu de Vépée as now practised in France, it can be described as being 
purely and simply the art of “ popping out,” to use a graphically 
quaint expression of some of our old masters of fence. By “ popping 
out” was meant the darting of short jerky thrusts from the shoulder 
without lunging, at the most advanced parts of the adversary’s body, 
whether his hand, face, knee, or even his foot. And this fairl, 
5 ee the character of modern duelling play, which eschews 
full lunges, all frank and deliberate attacks at the body, and espe- 
cially anything approaching to close measure. It is summed up 
in Jacob's aphorism :—* Better to be satisfied with running your 
man through the arm than to be run yourself through the body.” 
Hence the usual result of modern French duels with this very safe, 
if somewhat undignified, system—a prick on the hand or forearm. 

Duelling being such a perfectly illogical institution, to leave all 
purely moral considerations aside, this reductio ad absurdum of the 
graceful art of fence in its practical application should be a matter 
of congratulation. And yet, such is the power of hereditary pre- 
judices on questions of honour, that it is difficult not to look with 
some contempt on this kind of play. There are still, however, 
sundry duellists who strive for each other’s lives, and scorn this 
jeu de terrain, regardless of the probability of double hits. Such 
encounters, it is true, are often fatal to both parties, and it is 
on the plea of the utter inapplicability of the modern French 
foil-play to the purposes of duelling that the Italians, at least 
those who follow the pure national system, claim superiority as 
swordsmen, It is true that, as a rule, they find it difficult to vindi- 
cate this theory against the French fod in a good salle-d‘armes, but 
there can be little doubt that in a straightforward fight, where the 
combatants looked upon this somewhat mean “ popping out” at 
the arm as beneath the dignity of gentlemen upholding their 
honour by the sword, the Italian play is almost the best con- 
ceivable. With its straight-arm guard, its comparatively simple 
and rhythmic action, its moderate lunges, it gives free scope with- 
out the necessity of any restrictions to the inherent moral and 
physical qualities of the adversaries. In fact, the modern Italian 
swordsmanship is the direct descendant of methods of fence where 
no distinction was ever made between sword and foil. In France, 
on the contrary, now recognized as the classical ground of academic 
fencing, the art of the foil has been developed, especially during 
this century, in a direction which, whilst it makes of foil-play a 
very superior game, has enormously widened the distinction be- 
tween blunts and sharps. M. Paul de Cassagnac, in the preface 
he wrote for Jacob's book, tersely describes this difference. “ You, 
my dear master,” remarks this celebrated duellist, “ have accom- 
— a great work in settling the principles of the jew de 

épée, and substituting the stolidity of the sword—the only true 
weapon—for the graces of the foil, which, while they are 
rally useless, are almost always dangerous. One must, indeed, 
never have made acquaintance with the duelling-ground to per- 
sist in looking upon a foil in the same way as on a sword, and 
innocently to imagine that one may attempt with the latter 
what one is used to do with the former. And that is the 
reason why so many men, expert on the fencing-floor, find them- 
selves absolutely nonplussed when they come to deal with that 
rigid and comparatively heavy weapon, the sword. I myself ex- 
perienced this disagreeable surprise, . . . It is, therefore, an in- 
controvertible truth that, sword in hand, only a limited number 
of strokes can be attempted, and these constitute le jeu de l'épée.” 
The Master himself pronounces to the same purport. “Oan there 
exist two different sciences in fencing? Yes. Is everything 
which is usually done in the fencing-room feasible ina duel? No. 
It is not that there are two essentially different sets of thrusts and 
parries, but there are two widely different methods of putting 
them in execution. This follows naturally from the material con- 
ditions in which the adversaries find themsélves in the two cases, 
On the duelling-ground there must needs be less equilibrium in 
the movements, less ease in advancing and lunging. A slip on a 
stone or a blade of grass must ever remain present to the mind as 
— < to say probable, contingency. Moreover, the notion 
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obvious reasons, fall on guard at much greater distance, and con- 
sequently parries often have to be made with the foible instead of 
the fort. These are only a few of the arguments that can be 
advanced, but they suffice to show that there must ever be two 

is restricted fencing, when —that is, es | 
into consideration the lesser weight of the ert and the to 
disuse of the edge in riposting, as well as of the left hand in 
parrying—shows itself curiously similar to that taught by the 
ancient masters of the rapier. ‘Thus is once more seen the usual 
tendency in arts which have reached their climax of complication 
to return to their pristine simplicity. 

The modern teacher of purely practical sword-play returns to 
the older notions of marches and cieseeasiien of heavy 
crossings and parries with powerful oppositions, and of time- 
thrusts darted at the nearest parts of the adversary’s ye even 
at the head, which remind one of Capo Ferro’s stoccata in the eye, 
and the “ falsomanco” which gave the victory to Jarnac. Like the 
master of olden time also, whose ideas always bore on the safest 
method of despatching an enemy without reference to esthetics, the 
modern expounder of strict duelling play devotes uncurtailed con- 
sideration in his treatise to the most approved ways of combating 
different idiosyncrasies—the wiry and the phlegmatic, the reckless 
and the reflective, the “artist” and the“ ignorant.” The similari 
between this ultra-modern and the very ancient treatises is sti 
further exemplified by the exhaustive and critical chapter which 
closes M. Jacob's , on the most orthodox ways of | 
a duel, and which may be looked upon as a fair counterpart o 
those inevitable disquisitions on the most gentlemanly manner of 

tting in and out of a quarrel that are found in early books of 


nce. 

It is little likely that a tized jeu de terrain will ever find 
many devotees among the uenters of our fencing schools; not 
even so much perhaps on account of its lack of interest to men who 
never “go out,” as because of its necessarily inferior character 
asa branch of athleticism. Indeed, our own fencing habits are 
already sufficiently undeveloped, in the direction of neatness at 
least, not to make us wish to see it much cultivated here. The 

tacle of even a good bout of the jeu de terrain is, on the 
whole, one which can but enhance by contrast the attractions of 
a courteous assault with foils, albeit the latter is a conventional 


display. 


HOW WOULD HE LIKE IT? OR, THE EXCLUSIVE 
DEALER. 


A DROLLERY IN THREE SCENES. 


Scerz I. 


A London Cabstand, Time, 2.30 p.m, Temperature, 82° in 
the shade. 


Enter Mr. G., looking at watch, 


Mr.G. Humph! I think T-y-n might have offered me his 
carriage to the station. Jealous, no doubt, of my immense popu- 
larity. I'll take a cab, and think over my speech asI go, “ Boy- 
cotting, the last resource of the poor man.” Hansom! 

Capman No. 1. Mr. G., I believe ? 

Mr. G. (emphatically). Yes, Mr. G. 

Capman. Can't take you, Sir; as much as my place is worth. 

Mr.G. Your place? One would think you had been a Prime 
Minister, (Condescendingly.) You do not understand, my friend ; 

ou are called + to doa service to ME. (Cabman aes his 
d.) He has been bought by the Times newspaper. (Wither- 
ingly.) I would not enter your cab now if you asked me on your 
knees. (To Second Cabman.) Hansom! 
gener No. 2. Wife and nine children, Sir; can’t afford to be 
ot. 

Mr. G. I tell you, man, there are hundreds of intelligent 
artisans waiting to hang upon my words this evening. 

CanMan No. 2. Let them hang, Sir, and welcome ; but I must 
obey orders, 

Mr. G. Most extraordinary! Iniquitous! (Beckons to four- 
wheeler.) Horribly unpleasant if a small-pox patient has been 
here before me. The Home Secretary shall hear of this. (Four- 
wheeler drives up.) Quick, to Station. 

Canman No, 3. Notif I know it, Find my horse lamed to- 
morrow, and only myself to thank. You take my advice and 
set up a bicycle; they can’t feel. 

Mr. G, (unfurling green umbrella). “You common ery of 
curs! ... I banish you. . . There is a world elsewhere.” Very 
inconvenient, I must walk. Lucky I have my umbrella, (Um- 
brella breaks.) Dear me, this must be Herbert's doing. Phaethon 
trying to drive the (Turns down another street 

goes into umbrella . To Shopman.) You know this 
umbrella? It is historical. ’ 

Smorman (eyeing it). Yes, sir, we've had it in our books. 
Changed colour, sir, haven’t you? Used to be dark blue. 

Mr. G, (smiling), Yes, in the dark ages. I want it mended 
immediately. 

Suorman. Laws must be mended first, sir; they would not 
protect me. My shop mig! t be blown up to-night. 

Mz. G, But what am I to do if it rains ? 


Smorman. Can't say, I’m sure, sir, unless you borrow an 
Ulster, " (Mr. G. stamps and exit. 


Scere II. 
Railway Station. : 
Enter Mr. G. in the last stage of exhaustion. 


Mr. G. Missed my train by twenty minutes; not another for 
two hours. I'll have a cup of tea and a paper. ye} 
refreshment counter. To young lady serving.) A cup of tea, if 
you please. (Paternally.) You can keep the cup as an heirloom, 

Youne Lapy (gives little shriek). Oh! it's you! We shall all 
be murdered in our beds! 

Mr. G. Nay; fear not, over those good men is 
paramount. Kindly pass me t — 

Youne Lapy. Oh, no! not for the world. Not a bit or drop 
must you take here. I’m not going to have my hair cut off in the 
middle of the night, and a pitch plaister stuck on the top of my 
head—not for fifty old gentlemen. (Hustles cups and 


ary.) 
R. G. (leaving counter). Unhappy, misguided young woman? 
T almost think they boycott ME. 

Boy (with oranges). I call that gal-cotting, sir. P'raps you'd 
like an orange P 

Mr. G. Happy thought. I shall want two to-night. (About 
to choose one.) 


Rule Orange would di a war-dance round 
him.) [Curtain falls. 
Sceng III. 
Railway Station at C—., 


Mr. G. (alighting from train). No one here to meet me. Al 
the fault of that telegraph office, that would not send my mes- 
sage. Government shall hear of this, Now then, porter, get me 


a fly. 
Ain’t none, sir. There's a "bus just going. 
(Mr. G. Aastens to omnibus, and finds it nearly full.) 

Mr. G. (to conductor). One place, I think? You know mx, of 
course. 

(Passengers yell in consternation, and refuse to admit him. 

Conpuctor. Can't take you, sir, (Zocoachman.) All 
Bill; 

Chorus of Passengers Windows, Yah! 

Mr. G. What is the world coming to? Time presses; it isa 
mile at least. I must “double.” (Sighs) Once I could do it 
easily. (Walks on to town. Reaches 

Mr. G, (to waiter at door). I want a bed and private sitting- 


W (unblushingly). All engaged, sir; every sitting-room 


occupied. 

Mr. G. Most extraordinary! (Changing tone.) Ah! to be 
sure. All come to hear me speak. (Smiling.) When your 
master knows who is come, he will make some other arrangement. 

Warrer. Beg pardon, sir. Mr.G., I believe? 


Mr. G. (benignantly). Exactly. 
Warrer. Can't atlord to lose our custom, sir. If we took you 
in to-night, we might shut up shop 


to-morrow. 
Mr. G. (rushing down hotel steps). Ye gods of Olympus? 
what dastardly cowardice! 

( Walks on rapidly, hears bell, sees Church near, with door.) 

Mr. G. Just in time for service. I think I'll read the Lessons, 
and put up at the parson’s afterwards, Perhaps I may cut down 
a tree for him, 

(He is going in, but is stopped by the Churchwarden.) 

CuURCHWARDEN. You can’t come in, Sir. 

Mr. G. Can't come in! Isn't the church open to 

CuurchWARDEN, To everybody but you, Sir, 
precise. 

Mr. G. What do mean ? 

CuurcewarvEN. The Vicar would be a marked man, Sir; 
and as for me, the Churchwarden, why, my life wouldn't be worth 

R. G, (turning away addressing an imaginary audience 
fram te Se Sih. Isit come to this? Then carry me to my 
grave 
Should be delighted, Sir; but see it's 
the very thing we mustn't do; so we beg it may nut be required 


in this parish. in 


body ? 
are 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON THEATRES, 
VI. 


Tue Prince or WALEs’s, THE STANDARD, THE Paymen. 


at Hampton Court in 1886 took place 

within a very short period of each other, Mr. Gregory re- 

marked that, although after the first fire every possible means was 

employed to render the ss secure, and although all the 
. Robinson, the 


admirable s tions of surveyor of the ro 
pictures, had acted upon, yet such were the structural arzange- 
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ments of the Palace that a servant-maid and a petroleum lamp 
ight at any moment baffle all the well-contrived plans of the 
ce of Works and the surveyor of the pictures, These remarks 
ly with equal force to many of our tres, and among others 
to two of the theatres with which we propose to deal in this article 
—the Standard and the Pavilion. The apathy of those authorities 
who should remedy the fault is simply beyond belief. They have 
the power, but do not use it, and seem “ to care for none of these 
things.” As an eminent dramatic critic once observed with con- 
eiderable force, “ We inspect mines, factories, and workshops; we 
protect working men, women, and children; but of our theatres 
and places of public amusement there is virtually no inspection 
whatever.” He was right. There is none. 

When we recollect that the Prince of Wales’s Theatre was built 
almost immediately after the burning of the Ring Theatre at 
Vienna, it is not wonderful that the safety of the audience has 
been well considered by the architect. The Prince of Wales’s, 
indeed, is a standing proof that, not only can a theatre be built so 
as to conform with the few simple rules we have laid down, 
but that there is some good in agitating after all. It will be 
remembered that there was a great outcry on the subject at the 

' time of the terrible disaster at Vienna, and the architect of the 
Prince of Wales’s seems to have taken to heart most of the truths 
that were then enunciated.. The entrance to the gallery may not 
possibly be all that could be desired. There is a little too much 
of the zig-zag about it; but, as there is another good exit on the 
Prompt side, there is, after all, not much to complain of. The 

it also has two exits, one on the O. P. side and one in the centre. 
The first circle has one exit on the O. P. side, and another exit on 
to the gallery stairs. The stalls are er provided 
for, there being no less than three exits; and the balcony has one 
exit on the O. P. side and an extra exit on to the gallery stairs. 
However, as the extra exit of the first circle also leads on to the 
same stairs, this arrangement is not altogether satisfactory. But 
it is only fair to add that, the exits in question being on different 
levels, the occupants of the first circle would have a start before 
those of aul; of a panic, would not be likely 
to come into collision. 

Whether the architect of the Prince of Wales's had the disaster 
of the Ring Theatre before his eres, or whether, as is more than 

bable, he was urged into efficiency # Mr, Edgar Bruce 
who, with his unpleasant experience of that fire-trap of fire- 
traps, the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, was bound to be par- 
ticular), we will not stop to inquire. It is enough to say that 
he has done so much, and done it so ae a it on — 
4 pity that a management pen of so perfectly constructed a 
hoon, where the electric light and gas are both laid on, should not 
go to the expense of a few oil lamps, with which to make 
assurance double sure. We would also recommend to the manage- 
ment of the Prince of Wales's similar bolts to those which are in 


bigger than Drury Lane or Covent Garden, and, if possible, rather 
more dangerous. Even if all the doors were open, it must not 
be su that what is sufficient in the way of exits for a 
small tre, like the Vaudeville or the Savoy or the Prince 
of Wales's, would be in any way adequate at the Standard. 
The gallery has but one exit on the Prompt side, and although 
O. P. side is well labelled “ Extra 
in 


exit in case of 


exit of the upper boxes also leads on to the gallery staircase, and 
the balcony has no extra exit at all. When we recollect the enor- 
mous size of the Standard Theatre, and bear also in mind that 
there is no electric light, nor one single oil lamp, it is not difficult 
to forecast what would take place if a fire were to break out, or a 
panic to occur. Any ——— person possessed of common 
sense must admit that on such an occasion, even if the theatre were 
only half full, hundreds of persons might meet with their death. 
Our remarks are not pleasant, but they are sufficiently warranted 


The Payilion, in Whitechapel, is not so as the Standard ; 
but as a rule it seems to be far better attend , and cannot be said 
to be in anything like a perfect state. The pit, it is true, has 


nominally two exits; but, as one of these runs into a long vault 
by which the pit stalls, the boxes, circle, and those who escaped by 
the extra door of the gallery would also have to fly for their lives 
in case of a panic, it would be far better if the exit on the Prompt 
side only were used. In other words, it amounts to this—that 
the entire audience, with the exception of say half the gallery, 
would have to escape by a long tunnel, some twenty feet wide and 
some sixty yards long, There is no extra exit that we could see 
to either the pit stalls, private boxes, boxes, or circle; and the 
extra exit from the gallery runs on to the one staircase which has 
to serve for private boxes, the circle, and what are called the 
boxes. There is no electric light and there are no oil lamps; 
and, altogether, the Pavilion is in about as bad a way as it well 
could be. One has only to stand in the tunnel any night when 
the crowd is escaping after the performance to arrive at this 
melancholy conclusion. 

Mr. Wyndham has written to us to observe that there is at the 
Criterion a second supply of gas, entirely independent of the main 
— lighting system, and in charge of the firemen in front of 

e house. 


THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE LATE BYE-ELECTIONS. 


A FEW weeks ago we called attention to certain defects in 

the organization of the Conservative party, but we did not 
expect that the moral of our remarks would so soon be pointed. 
Serious complaints of want of organization have been made con- 
cerning North Paddington, where the Unionist majority was 
reduced from about 900 to a little over 400. Spalding and 
Coventry have been lost to the Conservatives, and the majority 
at Brixton and Basingstoke has been reduced by one-half. In 
these places we hear that, whilst the Conservatives have been 
resting on their oars with that over-confidence which has always 
been their greatest danger, the Gladstonians have been working 
with the utmost vigour. 

The most melancholy fact, however, is that, although these 
reverses and disappointments — time after time, Conservatives 
do not appear to profit by the lesson, but seem in most cases to 
have sunk into a state of apathy and disbelief in facts only to be 
rivalled by Dives brothers. In the Basingstoke Division of 
Hampshire we hear of twenty Home Rule members of Parlia- 
ment addressing meetings in various parts of the constituency, and 
only two Conservatives. The organizers of the party ought surely 
to be able to aid a candidate more efficiently than this. People 
appear to forget that in agricultural districts the Irish question is 
one that the agricultural voter cares very little about and is apt 
to disregard. Unless the importance of the subject is constantly 
brought before him, and the injury that Home Rule would do to 
the country is often explained to him, the agricultural elector’s 
vote will be chiefly influenced by some personal feeling in favour 
of or against either of the candidates; or in the cases where such 
feeling does not exist, the voter's support will be obtained by 
those who take the trouble to reason witb and address him, and who 
he therefore feels, pay him the most attention. Whilst a general 
election continues Conservatives work hard, but when the excite- 
ment is over they appear again to become apathetic. We do not 
believe for a moment that the opinions of the majority of the 
English constituencies are changing with regard to ea Rule, 
but only that some of them are being neglected. 

Somebody ought to be held responsible for this unsati 
condition of affairs. The central organizing authority of the 
party ought to impress on the Conservative associations of the 
various constituencies the absolute necessity of continuous exer- 
tion, and we believe that a sufficient number of Conservatives 
would be found ready to work constantly and steadily for their 
party if the importance of their so doing were pointed out to 
them by those in authority. Besides this, the services of those 
whe do work should be recognized by some word of thanks or 
encouragement addressed by the central authority to those consti- 
tuencies which do not give way to apathy. This could very 
easily be done, if there were some system by which the central 
authority could keep touch with, and be constantly informed of, 
the condition of the party organization in the various consti- 
tuencies. Such a system could be devised, and it does not speak 
well for the Conservative power of organization that there appears 
to be no such thing. Ina former article we suggested a scheme 
that might possibly have the desired effect—namely, that of 
having a staff of men appointed to travel round to the various 
constituencies and ascertain the method of organization in each 
without in any way interfering with or dictating to the local 
associations, If, however, this plan be not feasible, there must be 
some other method of obtaining the required information, and 
unless this be done, we shall see the Unionist cause defeated in 
many more places than Spalding and Coventry. 

It is rather difficult in some cases to understand how Con- 
servative candidates are selected to contest vacant seats, and it 
almost appears as if no account were taken of the fitness of the 
candidate who is proposed for the constituency which he is in- 
tended to —— To take an example, in an agricultural 
district it is absolutely necessary to have a candidate who knows, 
or appears to know, something of the needs and opinions of 
farmers and agricultural labourers. For if the electors discover 
that a candidate is absolutely ignorant of a subject which is 
almost the only one that they themselves ly ucderstand, 
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» use at the Grand Theatre, Islington, to which we referred in a | 

previous article. These bolts, we maintain, ought to be insisted | 
, on by the Board of Works, and we are confident that much 

danger would be avoided if they were universally adopted. The 
> Prince of Wales's is one of the very safest theatres in London, but 
c it wants oil lamps and new bolts, and when it gets them, its 
- proprietor will possess a theatre as near perfection as can be 

weasonably demanded or indeed desired. 

The Standard Theatre in Shoreditch is, if we mistake not, even 

barred and padlocked. Negligence such as this carries its own 

condemnation, and any comment on our part as to such a state of 
| things at a theatre like the Standard, and having reference to such : 
‘ an audience as that of which the gallery of this theatre is in the 

main composed, would be a mere waste of words. The narrow 

entrance to the pit was blocked by a folding door, three-quarters 
: of which was firmly bolted up, and there is only one exit from the 

front of the house for the ~ stalls and stalls, the little winding 

staircase on the O. P. side leading to the dress circle being worse 
; than useless as a means of escape in case of panic. Not only are 
| the stalls and pit stalls approached from the front of the house, but 

also the lower circle, the upper boxes, and the balcony. What is 
, called the extra exit to the lower circle only leads into a small 
: moneytaker’s box, and then presumably to the gallery staircase ; 

and this also on the occasion of our visit was locked. The extra | 
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and in which they are most interested, they are very apt—and this 
is only human nature—to jump to the conclusion that the can- 
didate is also equally ignorant on other subjects, and, in con- 
sequence, they will not listen to him and put no faith in his 
teaching, however well informed he may be with regard to other 
matters. No amount of good speaking or energy on the can- 
didate’s can remove this impression if once it be thoroughly 
ingrained in the minds of the electors. : 
Some Conservatives seem to think that it is a part of their 
creed that they should do nothing which might be in the re- 
motest way considered as agitation, but that Conservative prin- 
ciples will eo themselves with the aid of the good sense of the 
electors. There can be no more fatal mistake made than this, 
especially at the present time. The franchise has been given to a 
large class of the population who have not had the opportunity of 
being sufficiently educated to grasp the real truth of political 
uestions; and if the Conservatives will not take the trouble, or 
o not think it right, to educate them in Conservative principles, 
these voters will of a certainty be caught by the arguments of the 
Separationists. If they are once enlisted on the Gladstonian side, 
it will be a task of the utmost difficulty to bring them back to 
the Conservative fold. Everybody knows how very hard it is to 
eradicate errors once implanted in the minds of even the most 
educated men ; how infinitely harder is it, therefore, to eradicate 
them from the minds of those who have little or no education. 
There is one bright spot in the elections that have taken place, 
and that is the increased majority by which Mr. Stephens has 
been returned to Parliament for the Hornsey division, and great 
credit is due to him and the constituency for having achieved 
such a success, In the remarks we haye made we do not 
desire in any way to alarm or dishearten Conservatives, but to 
point out as far as lies in our power the fact that they will not be 
able to maintain the present position of their party unless they 
will work steadily between the times of elections, and unless the 
will take care that their organization is on a sound footing. e 
do not mean only the local organizations in each constituency, but 
also the central organization of the whole party outside Parlia- 
ment. Without a central authority to give suggestions or advice 
to local associations, and to find speakers when required to ad- 
dress constituencies, there must be many districts which will 
remain almost unorganized. Now is the opportunity, when they 
are in power, for Conservatives to set their ; 
of a general election at some distant date, and not leave what has 
to be done till it is too late to do it effectually, 


THE SEASON AT THE LYCEUM. 


HE past season at the Lyceum has certainly been such as to 
justify the complacent pleasantries in which Mr. Irving 
indulged in his farewell speech of last Saturday night. It was 
something to be able to remind his audience in 1887 that Faust 
was yee in 1885, and to add, in language of what does not 
sound by any means extravagant speculation, that, as far as he 
knew, he should be playing it in 1888. What our grandfathers 
would have said in the oot of the patent houses if the home of 
the higher class of drama had been monopolized so long by a 
single tenant, we do not know. Probably it would have led to a 
disturbance beside which the O. P. riots would have seemed 
a mild and diffident expostulation, In these days, and with 
our enormously increased playgoing public, popular disapproval 
would be far more likely to be provoked by the premature with- 
drawal of a successful play than by its too-prolonged representa- 
tion. Itis painful to think how large an addition would have 
been made to the sum of human disappointment if the run of the 
eat drama which such crowds have flocked to see during the 

t eighteen months or so had been suddenly suspended in mid 
career, It takes a long time with our present metropolitan census 
to satisfy the curiosity of Londoners alone, and when London is 
drained, so to speak, of its playgoing population, there is still an 
almost inexhaustible supply of ‘provincial sightseers to be pro- 
vided for. Anyhow it is quite certain that Faust has not only 
not outstayed its welcome at the Lyceum, but, to judge from the 
appearance of the house up to the last, there is still some con- 
siderable “drawing” power left in the play. Mr. Irving's 
humorous explanation of his change of programme—namely, as 
@ concession to the fears of those who have lately started the 
theory that long runs lead to madness—was not really required 
either from a jocular or a serious point of view. The real objec- 
tion to long runs is founded on their too probable elfects, not upon 
the actor’s sanity, but upon his art. A theatre at which the same 
play is performed three or four hundred nights in succession 
ceases for that period of time to bea school in which the rising 
dramatic artist can acquire versatility and extend the range of 
his powers, while it at the same time becomes a place in which 
the manner of even a mature and accomplished performer runs a 
risk of becoming mechanical and inelastic. The latter objection is 
bably much the less solid of the two; and it may perhaps be 
oubted whether any actor or actress of fully developed powers 
has ever suffered materially from the prolonged repetition, at 
any rate, of parts which are really worthy of his or her talent. 
Much, of course, must depend on what there is “in” a character 
to start with ; but when it is one which possesses any depth of 
inward significance—still more when, as in the case with which 
‘we are at present concerned, it is one of the great dramatic con- 


ouse in order in view. 


ceptions of the world—to play it many times in succession should 
have the effect, not of depressing, but of stimulating, the actor, 

if only by virtue of the interest which the gradual revelation of 
its full meaning and possibilities is calculated to inspire. This, at. 
all events, seems assuredly to have been the experience of Mr. 
Irving in the part of on Without losing any of 
its spirit and freshness by much repetition, his performance: 
has gained in variety and force. From the point of view of mere 
technical mastery, his rendering of the ter, after many 
hundred representations, is herrlich wie am ersten Tag; while its. 
intellectual interest and significance have distinctly deepened.. 
To the far less complex personality of Margaret no such develop-- 
ment, of course, is possible. Here it is high praise enough—in- 
deed, the highest praise—to say that the beauty and simplicity 
of Miss Terry's performance of Goethe’s heroine remained to the- 
last as exquisite as ever. 

Unfailing, however, as have been the attractions of Faust, we 
are not sorry that Mr. Irving, whether with the view of avoiding 
madness or not, resolved to vary his programme. Long runs may 
or may not be harailess to the actor; but the public may perhaps- 
be forgiven for looking back with regret to the days when the 
playgoer bad an opportunity of seeing his favourite actor in all 
or most of his favourite parts within the space of a single season.. 
Mr. Irving’s public have, at any rate, shown a very marked 
leaning to this view of the matter. His series of revivals 


proved exceedingly attractive, and drew almost as audi-. 


ences to his theatre as had been brought there by Faust it-- 
self. The selection, it must be admitted, was very judiciously 
made, if at least the object was to display the remarkable ver- 
satility of the actor's powers. Melodrama, comedy, and tragedy 


have been placed by turns upon the stage, and each has met. 


with an equal warmth of popular reception. As a matter of 
fact, indeed, the particular specimens chosen for representation 
have been either such as gave Mr. Irving his first opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in the particular class of drama to which 
they belong, or such as have at a later period marked some dis- 
tinct advance in his breadth of conception and power of im- 
personation. The Bells may be taken as an example of the first. 
kind; the Merchant of Venice as one of the second. No part is 


better fitted to display an actor's capabilities in melodrama than that. 


of Matthias; and the combination of pathos, dignity, and finesse 
with that half-mimetic, half-pictorial faculty which is required 
for the representation of what actors call “ character- 1 
could not, oe find a better field for its display than it does in 
Shylock. e revival of the Merchant of Venice had been awaited. 
with much curiosity by reason of the interest attaching to Mr. 
Irving’s very original and extremely interesting reading of the part. 
of the revengeful Jew—probably the greatest novelty known in the 
representation since Macklin was first struck by the brilliant idea. 
that Shylock after all might not have been intended by Shakspeare- 
for a low-comedy character to be played in a grotesque get-up in. 
which it was usual not to disdain the mirth-moving attraction of 
a false and red nose. Mr. Irving's new departure was not quite 
as universally approved as Macklin’s; but it may fairly be said, 
we think, to have won over a large majority of competent critics, 
and to have shaken, if not displaced, a great body of popular pre-- 
judice and tradition. Naturally, however, it was desired by critics. 
and public alike that an ——— should be afforded them of 
confirming or correcting their first impressions on the subject. 
That opportunity has now been given, and there can be no doubt 
that it has resulted, not in correction, but in complete and enthu-- 
siastic confirmation. Mr. Irving’s Shylock has now indefeasibly 
secured its place, not only at the head of all the Sbakspearian im- 
personations, some of them in themselves remarkable, of this dis-- 
tinguished actor, but also, we venture to say, among historic pre~ 
sentments of this particular creation of Shakspeare’s genius. 

Of this and of Mr. Irving's powerful, though ty. 
rendering of M. Casimir Delavigne’s Louis XI.—it is quite 
necessary to prefix the author's name in this case—we have 
already spoken ; as also have we of the reproduction of Much Ado 
About Nothing and of Olivia, both of these last deriving addi- 
tional attraction from their providing Miss Ellen Terry with two 
of her most delightful parts, which she plays with unabated grace- 
and charm. Nor have we anything to add in the way of criticism 
on any of them. We merely their names as completing the 
record of a theatrical season of unexampled success, which has 
supplied the London playgoer with dramatic entertainment of 
singular excellence and variety. Attera short tour in the pro- 
vinces, Mr. Irving departs, with his company, for an American 
tour, from which he will not return till the spring of 1888 is 
far advanced. With such an attractive novelty as Faust “ spoil- 
ing” for presentation to new English-speaking audiences, we 
suppose that this lengthened absence of much-needed English 
players from among us was only to be expected. Their manager, 
too, is no doubt under special solicitations in this matter. Many 
highly-considered English actors have altogether failed to win 
acceptance in the United States. Others, too lightly esteemed 
perbaps among ourselves, have obtained the proverbial honour 
of prophets trom the American people. The names of Mr. 
Irving and of Mr. Jefferson alone occur to us as those of actors 
of the first rank who have been equally popular on both sides 
of the Atlantic, The temptation to the actor in such a case to 
divide his time between his admirers is no doubt great; only his 
countrymen may fairly claim that he should divide it, not into 
two equal, but into two unequal, parts, 


both English and Irish, and it was hinted—whether with or with- 


‘former letter was written to contradict the statement that Mgr. 
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CARDINAL MANNING AND MGR. PERSICO. 


hag mystery hanging over the mission of Mgr. Persico, the 
Papal Envoy to and, appears to deepen as time goes 
on, and every fresh attempt to unravel the complication only 
serves to make the obscure obscurer still. Our readers may 
recollect that a telegram from the Roman Correspondent of the 
Times published on this day week stated that he had learnt 
“from a very well-informed source” the true solution of the 
many contradictory reports about Cardinal Manning’s interference 
in the matter. The mission, he adds, was to have visited Ireland 
under orders to avoid all compromising relations with partisans on 
either side, “ and especially to abstain identifying itself with 
Cardinal Manning and Archbishop Walsh.” Leo XIIL., whatever 
else he may be also, is certainly a man of strong common sense, 
and it is hard to believe that so far at least the Correspondent 
is not well informed. He proceeds however to assert that on 
hearing this Cardinal Manning informed the Vatican that, if 
Mgr. Persico came under these conditions, he “ would be boy- 
cotted and perhaps insulted.” He observes reasonably enough 
that this affords a natural and plausible explanation of the 
reported “ remonstrance” of the Cardinal, and of the unquestion- 
able fact—hitherto left unexplained—of Mgr. Persico’s unexpected 
delay in Paris to await further instructions, And the explana- 
tion is rendered more plausible by the strange conduct of 
the Papal Envoy in becoming the guest of Archbishop Walsh, 
“ which is oe! a singular method of getting impartial views 
on the Irish difficulty.” The Correspondent adds—and there we 
hope, and have some reason to believe, that he is right—that the 
Envoy is too able a man to suffer himeelf to be hoodwinked in this 
manner, and that he will find means before leaving Ireland of 
hearing both sides. Be that as it may, there was obviously a 
ve impropriety of form, to say the least, in the course he has, 
ie cinieeat reasons, been authorized to adopt. We have heard 
it remarked that it is much as though the judge appointed to try 
murder case were directed to dine with the’man accused of the 
crime on the eve of ~~ trial, on were to ooon the sen 
occasion by singing at the top of his voice, “ For he’s a joll 
fellow.” “hon Mor. Persico’s loud exclamation of “ God save 
Ireland !”—if correctly reported—however innocuous or even 
commendable in the abstract, was the gratuitous adoption of a 
hhrase notoriously coined by Fenian rebels as a substitute for 
‘God save the Queen!” and a protest ome it. And it is 
hardly possible that Dr. Walsh’s guest should have been ignorant 
of this fact. On the other hand Mgr. Persico’s antecedents and 
character had not at all prepared impartial observers for this 
oxical method of procedure. His mission was known to be 
iled with much satisfaction and confidence by Catholic loyalists 


out foundation we are unable to say—that the Duke of Norfolk's 
recent visit to Rome had some connexion with it. Now on the 
other hand those who warmly welcomed it at first are beginning 
to predict—prematurely we must hope—that it can only prove 
a fiasco. The facts anyhow clearly call for explanation, and 
Cardinal Manning’s alleged intervention seemed just to explain 
them—for his Eminence’s Parnellite livities are unfortunately 
only too notorious, and indeed, to do him justice, he makes no 
secret of them—but is the explanation the true one? This brings 
us to the Cardinal's reply to the telegram. 

On Monday last the 7imes inserted a second letter from his 
Eminence, not written perhaps with quite such “ unusual warmth” 
as the former one, though not very calm or temperate in tone. It 
is not misdated this time, and it does not reproduce the curious 
and novel argument, “ante hoc,.ergo propter hoe,” to convict the 
Times of inexcusable, if not deliberate, dissemination of falsehood. 
But the Cardinal, after quoting the telegram of the previous day, 
which we have already noticed, complains that his “ last comma- 
nication ought to have rendered this statement impossible,” and 
then adds, “So far as I know, there is neither a word nor a 
shadow of truth in the statement.” The qualification is no doubt 
an important one, and most people probably will be dis to 
that after substratum of truth in the 
telegram, though they may shrink from analysing too minutel 
the subtle distinction Bamwas “ words” tod shadows ” of 
veracity. It is currently reported that the Cardinal and Mr. 
Gladstone, who more than ten years ago quarrelled over Vatican- 
ism, have been reconciled on the common ground of Parnellism, 
and the ecclesiastic may perhaps have acquired something of that 
uliar and almost scholastic subtlety which so remarkably 
tinguishes the utterances of > gem ally. But the first 
question suggested by the Cardinal’s letter is, why he should 
aero that his former one ought to have rendered this en- 

y new report of the Roman Correspondent impossible. His 


Persico’s mission had been revoked “ at the instance of Cardinal 
Manning and Archbishop Walsh.” That allegation was at once 
Proved to be inaccurate, inasmuch as the mission was not re- 
Voked at all. But it does not necessarily follow that no 
attempt was made to procure its recall, nor did the Cardinal 
say a word in his “ unusually warm” letter on that point. Dr. 
Walsh indeed protested in the Freeman with a somewhat sus- 
_— alacrity that he was delighted at the prospect of Mgr. 

ersico’s mission, and that the object it was intended and was 
Sure to achieve was one very dear to his heart—presumably the 
Papal sanction of Parnellism—in which case we hardly under- 


Cardinal Manning said nothing of the kind. He expressed no 
opinion on the Persico mission either way and merely denied that 
it had been revoked at his instance; at the utmost his denial 
cannot be stretched to mean more than that he had not asked the 
Pope to revoke it. So far then there is nothing in his first letter 
which has any bearing on the Zimes’ telegram of Saturday last, 
which he now says it “ ought to have rendered impossible.” He 
had contradicted nothing which that telegram affirms, and the 
psychological interest which, as we pointed out on a previous 
occasion, attached to his earlier letter, attaches hardly less per- 
haps, though partly for different reasons, to the later one. And 
this is not all. Not only does the Cardinal's former letter convey 
no contradiction, explicit or implicit, of the later telegram, but so 
far as it throws any light on the statement which has no word or 
shadow of truth, it tends to confirm it. This last telegram, as we 
have seen, represents Cardinal Manning as having remonstrated, 
not against Mgr. Persico’s mission altogether—that is the utmost 
he had previously contradicted—but against his being directed 
not to identify himself with Archbishop Walsh. When therefore 
we are pointedly referred by his Eminence to his previous letter, 
the natural question to ask is whether it serves in any way 
to illustrate his feelings on this particular subject. He could 
not of course expressly contradict a statement which had not 
been made, but he might have said something inconsistent with 
the action subsequently attributed to him; he might eg.— 
in common with the great body of his loyalist co-religionists 
in England—have disclaimed sympathy with Dr. Walsh and 
his Separatist politics. And in fact a great part of his letter 
was occupied with his estimate of Dr. Walsh, but, unfor- 
tunately for his present argument, that estimate betrayed an 
“unusual warmth” of sympathy and admiration for his Irish 
brother hardly inferior to bis “ unusual warmth of resentment” 
against the 7imes, for inserting a statement which had been con- 
tradicted on the following afternoon. He said inter alia “ I gladly 
unite myself with Archbishop Walsh . . . I, who know the mind of 
the Archbishop of Dublin, answer for him,” with more to the same 
effect. So far therefore from making it “impossible” or im- 
robable that he should have remonstrated against Mgr. Persico’s 

ing directed to abstain from identifying himself with the Arch- 
bishop, his letter made it eminently probable that he should have 
done so. He had gone out of his way—in the teeth, as his letter 
implies, of the almost unanimous sentiment of his countrymen in 
England—to identify himself absolutely with the Irish Parnellite 
prelate, and he not but wish that Mgr. Persico should do 
the same. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss what “word or shadow of 
truth ” there is in the statement that Mgr. Persico was originally 
instructed to hold aloof from partisans on either side—the leading 
— on one side being of course Mr. Parnell and Dr, 

alsh—but afterwards received different instructions in con- 
sequence of remonstrances urged at the Vatican. We may just 
observe however that it is scarcely conceivable that a special emis- 
sary, despatched for the avowed purpose of investigating matters in 
dispute between two rival parties, should not have been instructed 
to refrain during the inquiry from committing himself to eitherside. 
To instruct him otherwise would have been to stultify his mission 
at the outset. And when the event shows that these original and 
obvious directions have for some mysterious reason been rescinded, 
it is difficult to avoid the inference that a third party must have 
intervened. But no such intervention could have come from any 
but a partisan of the Parnellites, and no effectual intervention 
could have come from any one not more or less in the confidence 
of the Vatican. Both conditions ere satisfied in the person of 
Cardinal Manning. The report therefore which he so angrily 
repudiates, and which—we may add—was the topic of conversa- 
tion in London some days before it took shape in a telegram in 
the Times, was at least a perfectly natural one. A Memorandum 
of the Cardinal’s strong] diplomatic relations 
between England and the Vatican, which he has not yet con- 
tradicted, was published three weeks ago in the Zablet. This 
Persico incident, however it be explained, illustrates very aptly 
at once the advantage of establishing such relations, and the 
Cardinal’s motive in objecting to it. We say, however it be ex- 
lained, for we must bear in mind, though inal Manning in 

th his letters studiously ignores the circumstance, that a hitch 
certainly did occur somewhere in the conduct of Mgr. Persico’s 
mission. As the Zimes puts it, “ the delay was a matter of 
fact.” If neither of the explanations hitherto offered be the 
real one, we are left to desiderate a third. The fact is undis- 
puted, but as yet remains unexplained. Meanwhile there remains 
for Mgr. Persico, whose personal responsibility in the matter we 
have no means at present of measuring, one unpleasant consequence 
of the line of action he has been led to pursue. By many who 
at first had hoped much from it the result of his yy ! is already 
described as a foregone conclusion. That may be too hasty a 
judgment; the error he has committed is not yet irretrievable. 
But he must be well aware himself that he has seriously imperi 

his reputation for impartiality and discretion ; and that the verdict 
he pronounces and the grounds it is based on will be very narrowly 
scrutinized. 

For Mgr. Persico has not merely become iad and appa- 
rently inseparable companion of the ecclesiastical ringleader on 
one side of the quarrel he was sent to Ireland to investigate 
and report upon, and ostentatiously appropriated the formal and 
in intention treasonable shibboleth of the same party ; he has also, 


stand his feverish anxiety to disclaim haying opposed it. But 


if he is correctly reported, gone out of his way, and that more 
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than once, to talk nonsense about Ireland and the Irish, worthy 
of a Parnellite hierarch like Dr. Croke, which can only be 
excused from worse than culpable folly on the plea of what 
in his position would be hardly less culpable ignorance alike 
of the present state and past history of that unhappy country. 
At Blackrock, for instance, where he was as usual accompanied 
- by Dr. Walsh, he is reported to have assured his shouti 
audience that “there is no nation so Catholic as Irelan 
ever has been and still is to-day,” and that he had always 
heen of that opinion. We are content here very briefly to 
refer Mgr. Persico on both points to authorities whose com- 
petence and Catholicity he will not venture to dispute. First, as 
to the present state of Ireland, the late Father Thomas Burke, the 
great Irish Dominican preacher, devoted equally to his country 
and his Church, when denouncing the Phoenix Park murders from 
the pulpit—Dr. Croke, to put it mildly, did not denounce them— 
called on “ every honest man to rise in defence of religion, law, 
ace, and justice, until the united protest and prayer of a nation 
ift from our nation the black cloud fraught with vengeance that 
ever brings from an avenging God.” After another sermon 
against murder he received on Holy Thursday a threatening 
letter, which he tells us he “answered the same night in a 
sermon.” On another occasion, preaching on Jacobinism and the 
Parnell tribute levied in the churches, he said, “They desecrate 
the very altars” ; and things have got worse not better since then. 
So much for the present Catholicism of the most Catholic nation 
in the world. As to what it “has ever been in the past,” Mgr. 
Persico may profitably consult the Bull of Adrian IV. granting 
Ireland to the English Crown, and describing with a painfully 
graphic frankness the moral and spiritual condition of the most 
Catholic nation in the world before as yet the iron heel 
of the Saxon heretic had trampled on its sacred soil. The 
whole document is instructive, but a few specimen extracts are 
all we have room for here. They describe, be it distinctly remem- 
bered, that peaceful and pious Arcadia of the Saints which Mr. 
Gladstone the other day informed his Dissenting friends had been 
defiled and destroyed by the brutal invader who came “ in foreign 
garb ” to oppress native innocence. Pope Adrian IV., after warmly 
commending Henry II. in that he had undertaken, “like a Catholic 
Prince, to extend the boundaries of the Church, and make known the 
truth of the Christian faith to ignorant and savage tribes,” authorizes 
and exhorts him to enter Ireland “ in order to subdue that people to 
the laws and eradicate the seeds of evil, for the sake of extending 
.the boundaries of the Church, restraining the course of vice, re- 
forming morals, and implanting virtues.” Adrian’s successor, 
Alexander IIL., says they are plunged in incest and bloodshed. 
St. Bernard learnt at the same time from the Irish Archbishop 
St. Malachy that “nowhere are the people so stubborn in 
manners, 80 bestial in their rites, so impious in faith, so filthy in 
life,” as in Ireland. And his famous contemporary Giraldus Cam- 
brensis describes them in language not at all more flattering, as 
“ignorant of the rudiments of Christianity, a most filthy race 
sunk in sin, more ignorant than all other nations of the first 
principles of the faith.” And St. Bridget was told in a vision 
that there were more souls damned in Ireland than in any other 
part of Christendom, “ for there is no land in the world of so con- 
tinual war within itself, nor of so great shedding of Christian 
blood, nor of so great robbing, spoiling, preying, and burning, nor 
- of so great wrongful extortion as Ireland.” We commend to 
Mgr. Persico’s notice these edifying records from the pens of 
priests, Popes, and canonized Saints, of the moral and religious 
condition, past and present, of what he has ever believed $6 Theva 
pigs secon ng as it still is, the most Catholic nation on the face 
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MME. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Me has been said and written about the genius of Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, but very little about her perseverance and 
industry—the real causes of her success, Of course no one can 
deny to this great artist exceptional natural endowments. Hers 
is what is popularly called an “artistic temperament”; but cer- 
tainly, if it had not been for her arduous training in her profes- 
sion, her acquisition of all its numerous branches, she would 
never have become the great actress she is. And herein consists 
the true lesson which dramatic students should accept from her 
and ponder over seriously, for many seem to be of opinion that 
acting comes by nature; that they need no study, except that of 
“cramming” their heads with the words of the part they are 
ing to represent; and that they have only to step from private 
on to the stage to command immediate recognition. 

Mme. Bernhardt began her career as an actress when she was 

e mere child. She played the most insignificant parts for 
years, and toiled on and on in obscurity. Later she was able to 
roe herself under the tuition of competent masters in each 
ch of dramatic art. She has been on the stage since 1863, and 

has been an untiring student. There is no single pose, attitude, 
turn of the hand, uplifting of finger, or inflexion of the voice, 
which is not with her the result of calculation, Throughout 
her career she has not disdained, as is too often the case with 
our own actors and actresses, to receive instruction and advice 
from others. Far from it; when she first undertook the part 
of Théodora, she studied it with M. Sardou, and with other 
artistic and literary friends, for over a year before she ventured 
to appear before the public in this magnificent impersonation. 


Not only were her costumes carefully selected in their minutest 
details under the guidance of learned archeologists, but every 
little piece of “business” that she intended to do before the 
footlights was thoroughly mapped out and daily rehearsed for 
months before she had the courage to display her wonderful con- 
ception of the courtesan-empress. And so it has been with all 
Mme. Bernhardt’s parts. Nothing has been neglected, no labour 
considered too great when bestowed upon the art she loves. It is 
quite true that it is not given to everybody, even after years of 
conscientious study, to produce the startling effects of Mme. 
Bernhardt, because it is not given to everyone to possess so 
graceful a figure or so mobile a countenance, and it must be added 
so untiring a devotion to art. But for all her natural gifts, if 
it had not been for the downright drudgery which she has 
undergone in her profession she would never have attained her 
fame. And the same may be said of every one who is distin- 
guished in art or literature. A writer can never hope to excel, 
however great his natura] genius may be, unless he has acquired a 
perfect knowledge of grammar and of the art of composition. 
The “technique,” or grammar, so to _— of the stage, is ex- 
tremely difficult to learn, but no one has risen in the dramatic 
profession who has not trodden the “boards” for some years so 
as to acquire the rudiments of the art, just as no painter has ever 
become famous who-has not laboured for many years in the studio. 
The fatal error of the present day made by so many young people 
who embrace, not only the dramatic, but other artistic professions, 
is that, in their anxiety to acquire that fame and fortune to which 
they imagine themselves entitled, they neglect the chief essential 
for their suecess— study; and it is surely an insult to art for 
would-be artists to enter into her domains unprepared—in other 
words, without undergoing proper apprenticeship. 

What we now say concerning the art of acting is equally 
applicable to that of music, and especially of singing. Natural 
gifts are not less common to-day than they were tifty years ago, 
but the struggle for life is harder, (the desire to achieve popu- 
larity, or notoriety, perhaps greater, and, as a rule, the least 
encouragement afforded to a arenll is taken for an acknow- 
ledgment of competency, and the artistic neophyte — 
himself capable at one step of placing himself at the top of the 
ladder. Not many weeks ago an old but very great artist said to 
a popular young prima donna, who complimented her upon her 
magnificent rendering of a song, which, notwithstanding age had 
deprived her in part of her once beautiful voice, she sang in a 
manner so truly artistic as to surprise as well as delight those who 
heard her—“ My dear,” said the lady to her enthusiastic admirer, 
“it took me eight —_ to learn my art from the very greatest 
master of our age, Pietro Romani. It was three years before he 
allowed me to sing a simple song, obliging me to devote all my 
time to the rudiments—sight-reading, scales, es, ma 
ment of the breath, and the proper emission of my notes.” 
it was with Mme. Bernhardt. Before she was allowed to play 
Phédre she acted the part of Aricie in the same tragedy, Often 
has she told her friends that it took her two years to learn 
how to “ walk the stage,” so that every inch of it should become 
perfectly familiar to her; and she knows, consequently, exactly 
the eflect she can produce at certain distances from the footlights, 
calculating within an inch where she ought to pose herself if 
she wishes to carry out her intentions. That musical voice 
we all admire so, and which she uses in the t love scene 
of Théodora with such consummate skill, has been cultivated 
by the very best masters. It is, of course, a natural gift, but its 

ming modulations are the result of application. That 

liarity known as “ abrupt force” which Mme. Bernhardt possesses 
in so remarkable a degree, and which enables her to produce such 
an electrical effect in the “quarrel scene” between herself and 
Justinian, can only be acquired by constant practice. The actor 
M. Bressant was for four yearsa “walking gentleman” at the 
Montmartre Theatre, so convinced was he that he could do 
nothing without proper tuition. He lived for a whole year on 
bread, vegetables, and water, in order to devote half his scanty 
salary to paying for lessons from Michelot. Mlle. Rachel's 
Memoirs afford us many glimpses into the mode of tuition which 
she received from Samson; and as to Mme. Ristori, she was two 
years studying the of Marie Antoinette. She read every- 
thing she could get hold of which threw light on the manners 
and appearance of the unfortunate Queen, and went half over 
Europe to see pictures of her, in order that her “make up” should 
be as correct as possible. The result was a wonderful impersona- 
tion, so realistic as to be painful. 

The evidences of study on the part of Mme. Bernhardt are very 
striking in her performance of Théodora, Her first entry, as she 
sweeps on to the stage blazing with jewels and holding a bunch 
of lilies in her hand, with which she toys throughout the scene, 
is remarkable for its grace. She makes no theatrical display 
whatever. To the uninitiated she seems scarcely to be acting, 
but those who know anything about dramatic art recognize in 
this first scene a finished performance, unrivalled elsewhere in 
the play. The scene is a long one, and, in a li and 
theatrical sense, uninteresting. It does not help on the action in 
the least degree, and seems introduced for the sole purpose 
oe us the fatigued Empress, coiled up on her co 
insolently receiving ye vom from her tributary dependents, 
and transacting the ordinary business of an Oriental potentate. 
Throughout the scene Mme. Bernhardt reclines upon a sofa. 
She scarcely moves her hands; she rarely, if ever, raises her 
voice. But so subtle is her art that the Observer can easily 
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detect the low origin of the Empress, notwithstanding her 
assumption of grandeur and state. Mme. Bernhardt conveys 
this impression by one or two slight gestures, turns of the 
hand, shrugs of the shoulder, impatient movements of the feet, 
and by certain inflexions of the voice, which are saved from 
becoming aye vulgar only by consummate art. She suggests 
—she never emphasizes. Her intelligence saves her in the next 
scene from a pitfall into which an ordinary actress of even great 
talent would stumble. Théodora, the ex-circus rider and bear- 
tamer, the lowest of the low, wearied of playing at the game 
of empress, visits in disguise her former mistress, the old and 
vulgar Tamyris. In this scene Mme. Bernhardt retains nothing 
of the empress, excepting yop a slight uneasiness—so slight 
as to be almost imperceptible. After all, golden robes and price- 
less jewels, bending courtiers and obsequious slaves have had their 
effect. The woman is, to use the vulgar expression, “ slightly 
mixed,” and this sentiment of insecurity, whether as courtesan or 
empress, iscarried out as the keynote to the performance from first 
to last. In the great love scenes with Andreas there is a nervous- 
ness and inward terror that she should make a mistake, and reveal 
herself either as the common woman that she was, or as the 
empress that she is, At times there flit across her countenance 
in these scenes, such subtle expressions of fear lest she should 
pronounce a word in her old vulgar way or over-emphasize in her 
actual one, which places the art of Mme. Bernhardt on a much 
higher level than do the storms of rage and the frenzies of despair 
which transport the unthinking. And how vrofound is the study 
of human nature displayed in the scene between the Empress 
and Justinian. Here, again, a third transition is shown—the 
dual character of empress and courtesan. Every secret of the 
abominable lives of the worthy pair is known to each. There is 
no necessity for disguise, and the least attempt on the part 
of the Emperor to pretend to piety or to illustrious ancestry, is 
met by the infuriated Théodora with such tones of supreme con- 
tempt as can only be heard from the lips of one who 
is past mistress in her knowledge of human nature, having risen 
through every rank of life, acquiring and storing up knowledge on 
her road, from the gutter to the palace. What insolent scorn she 
conveys in the short speech in which she reminds the Emperor 
that if her father was a street tumbler, his was only a circus coach- 
man, and then, with a shrug of her shoulders and a bitter hiss, she 
continues to sneer at his affected piety, his love of relics, his 
cringing to priests, and his superstitions; finally, towering over 
him by sheer force of audacity, and what might be called intuitive 
Imperial insolence, she drives him off crestfallen and degraded. 
When carried away by admiration for so transcendert a display 
of genius, one should not forget in one’s tribute to the great 
actress to pay a still deeper one to the student, the honest labourer. 
Whatever be Mme. Bernhardt’s faults, her love of notoriety and 
advertisement—proofs that she thoroughly understands, if she 
does not sufficiently despise, the age in which she lives—she is 
sincere in her love for her art, and her indomitable determina- 
tion to master all its secrets. 


‘THE DOCK WAR OF RATES. 


Ry a0ueH wars of rates upon the American scale, and attended 
by the disastrous consequences that often follow such conflicts 
in America, are unusual amongst ourselves, we have from time to 
time evidence afforded that this is so rather because the conditions 
here are not favourable than from any want of will among those who 
conduct great industrial undertakings in this country. For abouta 
year past we have had here in London a very bitter and very con- 
siderable war of rates raging ; and, though an attempt is now being 
made to bring it to an end, it is to be feared that the negotiations 
will not very speedily be concluded. The war has been waged by the 
two greatest of the London Dock Companies—the East and West 
India Company and the London and St. Katharine Company. 
Those two ones i have between them no fewer than seventy- 
nine directors, including some of the very principal names in the 
City amongst merchants, shipowners, and bankers. One would 
think, therefore, that we had a guarantee in two such boards of 
good sense and sound business management. And when we add 
that the aggregate capitals of the two Companies exceed sixteen 
millions sterling, it will be seen that the matter is of no trifling 
pecuniary importance. For a long time the Companies have been 
suffering from the competition to which London is exposed on 
the part of more favourably situated ports, and from the further 
formidable competition of wharfingers and lightermen. Owing 
to this double competition and to the depression in trade 
that has now lasted so long the dividends of the Companies 
have been growing smaller and smaller, Fora long time, there- 
fore, efforts have been made from time to time for the amalgama- 
tion of the two Companies, or for some kind of working arrange- 
ment. The Directors of the St. Katharine Company assert that 
“ they have persistently and consistently been the prime movers 
for the last sixteen years in the endeavour to bring about a close 
union with the East and West India Dock Company, by whatever 
name that union might be called.” The effort to bring about such 
@ union failed, and then a wens agreement was tried. When 
it came to a close “an honourable understanding” was entered 


into for the regulation of rates; but in 1881 the St. Katharine 
Compeny made another attempt at a union of the two under- 


takings, and the terms of the proposal were referred to three rail- 
way experts—Sir James Allport, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. Swarbrick. 
While this pro was under consideration a scheme was sub- 
mitted by the Directors of the East and West India Company to 
their proprietors for the construction of a vast network of docks 
at Tilbury. The scheme was adopted, and the fusion proposal, of 
course, came to a sudden end. The experience of the two Oom- 
panies had clearly proved that the dock accommodation of London 
was already excessive, and the construction of the Tilbury Docks 
has, as a matter of course, added to the difficulties already experi- 
enced. If, indeed, the East and West India Company had come to 
the conclusion that their existing docks were unsuited for the ship- 
ping of the present day, and had built the new docks and transferred 
to them the whole or the greater part of their business, there 
would be a good reason for the course they adopted. But, as 
things have gone, they have simply injured their own shareholders, 
and rendered absolutely impossible the conduct of business upon 
the old basis. Up to the end of last year, according to the pub- 
lished accounts, the Tilbury Docks cost the Company about 
2$ millions. There are, in addition, claims on account of land 
said to amount to about half a million, which have been referred 
to arbitration; but the arbitration has not yet come to an end. 
Finding that, notwithstanding the large outlay, little traffic was 
attracted to the new Docks, the Directors of the Kast and West 
India Company gave notice to terminate “the honourable under- 
standing ” with their competitors, and proceeded without delay to 
cut rates. The St. Katharine Company showed a commendable desire 
to preserve good relations, and did not follow the example set them 
for two months; but ultimately they also entered into the fray, 
and the result has been very ruinous to both parties. At the 
general meeting of shareholders of the East and West India 
Company the other day, the Chairman admitted that the situation 
“is a serious one; they had not earned suflicient during the half- 
year to pay their debenture interest, and they had to trench on 
their reserve to some extent.” Subsequently he was pressed by 
one of the shareholders to tell how much bad been taken from the 
reserve fund to make up the debenture interest; but he replied 
that it would be dangerous to give the information required; from 
which, not unnaturally, it has been inferred that the amount re- 
quired was very large, and that the position, as the Chairman 
stated, is a very seriuus one indeed. 

The Report of the London and St. Katharine Company is not 
yet out, but it is announced that a dividend at the rate of 1 
cent. per annuum is to be paid for the first half of the year, The 
St. Katharine Company has, therefore, sutiered much less from the 
war of rates than the aggressive Company, and the reason is not 
very difficult to find. The ‘lilbury Dock, as stated ubove, was 
very expensive. The cost of the land was great, and the con- 
struction itself was difficult and took up much time. During con- 
struction the interest upon capital was paid out of capital ;.but 
since the construction has been completed the interest has to be 
defrayed out of the revenue. The Dock, however, has failed to 
attract much traffic. At the shareholders’ meeting the other day 
the Chairman admitted that the business was much less than had 
been anticipated, though he was hopeful as regards the future. 
And, further, it is to be borne in mind that the dredging of the 
Dock has been both difficult and costly. The Chairman, indeed, 
told bis shareholders that an invention had been made by one of 
the servants of the company which would greatly reduce the cost 
of dredging in the future; but, however this may be, the fact 
remains unrefuted that the Dock has not attracted shipowners 
as was expected. Probably also the distance of the Dock from 
London is greatly to its disadvantage. In the case of heavy and 
not very costly goods, it is obviously undesirable to have to 
transship first from the vessel to the railway and then from the 
railway to a car, whereas goods brought directly into a London 
dock would not need the carriage by railway. At all events, 
the Dock has proved so far a comparative failure, while it has 
added greatly to the charges of the Company. But, though 
the St. Katharine Company has not suffered nearly so much 
as its rival, it has suffered sutliciently to make it wish 
for some sort of understanding with the East and West 
India Company, and a proposal for amalgamation has beep 
made. A Committee of six Directors has been appointed by 
each Board, and the shareholders of the Kast and West India 
Company at the meeting at the close of last week added 9 
Committee of four shareholders to assist the Directors’ Committee. 
We fear that this Committee is entirely too large. There are 
very serious and intricate difficulties to be got over, but it would 
be much more hopeful if a very small Committee on each side had 
been selected. A Committee, however, of ten gentlemen on the 
one side and six or ten on the other, is entirely too large for the 
kind of business that has to be transacted. If the shareholders 
cannot trust their Directors they had better replace the present 
Board by a new Board; if they can trust their Directors, they 
ought to have insisted upon reducing the original Committee from 
six to two. A Committee of two on each side, or at the outside 
of three, would be much more likely to come to an understanding 
than a Committee of six or ten on each side. It is too numerous 
and too cumbrous, and the work in the end will have to be done 
by two or three gentlemen. As regards the amalgamation itself, 
nothing is known as to the proposed; but it is easy to see 
that it will be a difficult to frame such an agreement as will 
be acceptable to the shareholders of the two Companies, The 
capital of each Company is split up into different cate- 


gories; and besides, it will be a very difficult task to con- 
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vince the shareholders of either Company as to the exact value 
not only of their docks, but of the goodwill of their business, 
Happily the experience of the past half-year is such as to bring 
home to all ies concerned the extreme desirability of a closer 
union; and under the teaching of this experience it is to be _~ 
that some arrangement may in the long run be arrived at, Two 
points difficult to arrange can at once be perceived. The first is 
the value of the Tilbury Docks. The St. Katharine Company 
will hardly be likely to give for that undertaking as much as its 
owners naturally conceive that it is worth, and the St. Katharine 
Company will be fortified by the experience of the past twelve 
months. On the other hand, the St. Katharine Company itself 
has two old docks which it is said are of so little value as docks 
that it would be more profitable to sell them, so that the site 
should be used for building purposes. In fact, it is asserted that 
their chief value at present is for the warehousing of ~—- The 
existence of these docks, however, will go to lessen the difficulty 
regarding the appraisement of the Tilbury Docks, and probably 
under the stress of adversity some plan may be arrived at. But 
when an agreement between the two Companies is at last arrived 
at, oo will be the formidable difficulty of getting Parliament 
to ratily it. 

Asa matter of course, the shipowners and shippers will look 
with no favour upon the proposed amalgamation, and they 
may be expected to use all their influence in Parliament against 
the scheme. But it is to be hoped that narrow views of the kind 
will not prevail, and that no Parliamentary difficulties will be put 
in the way of an amalgamation. If, however, a complete amalga- 
mation should prove to be impossible, there is no reason why a 
working agreement should not be concluded which would have 
most of the benefits derivable from amalgamation. We fear it is 
hopeless to suggest that opportunity should be taken of the pre- 
seut state of things to secure for a municipal body of some kind 
the control of the docks of London. Obviously the accommoda- 
tion of the shipping of so great a port as London is a public 
concern, and ought to be treated as such. There is the difliculty, 
no doubt, that there is no metropolitan municipality; but then 
there might be a Dock Trust created for the purpose, or the Cor- 

ration of London might be required to act for the time being. 

any case, it is‘not desirable that the trade of so great a port as 
that of London should be subject to exactions from a monopoly or 
should be distracted by an unwise and ruinous war of rates. The 
dock dues collected should be reasonable, and the accommodation 
should be sufficient, while there should be no arbitrary or violent 
fluctuations, At the meeting of the East and West India Docks 
shareholders the other day the Chairman expressed the hope that 
the present tiations might clear the way for the creation of a 
Dock Trust. It seems to us that the creation of a Dock Trust 
would be more easy just now than after the proposed amalgama- 
tion. It could be effected now at little cost ; it would be hailed 
as a boon by the competing Companies, and it would certainly be 
advantageous to the shipping. It would be worth while for some 
of the great shipowners and shippers to take the matter in hand, 
and, if it were so taken in hand seriously, there would be found, 
we are persuaded, little real difficulty in carrying it into effect. 
A trust of the kind would be an immense saving. A single 
board and a single staff would do the work which is now done by 
® multitude of boards and staffs, and, on the other hand, the public 
authority could be used with effect to give the proper accom- 
modation, and so to improve the port of London that it would 
be able to maintain the competition which is so fiercely waged 
aguinst it by more favourably situated ports. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


VERY person of right feeling, to whatever political party he 
may belong—this, we believe, is the proper way of putting 
it—must sympathize with the noble nose of the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Peers. It has sutfered from the impetuosity of 
its possessor. Suppressed impetuosity is probably, like suppressed 
gout or any other latent malady, more gerous than the same 
uality openly declaring itself; and Lord Granville’s impetuosity 
ordinarily of the suppressed kind. When it does break forth it 
carries him away with it. On Friday, July 15, Lord Granville’s 
nose ceased to belong exclusively to his own countenance, and 
became a feature of Parliamentary debate. Lord Granville then 
explained how, in his eagerness to return to the debate on the 
second reading of the Crimes Bill, he dashed it madly as a sort of 
battering-ram against the closed doors of the House of Lords. 
The result might have been expected. The doors, though possibly 
shaken and vibrating, remained firm on their hinges. The nose, 
according to Lord Granville’s, we hope, somewhat exaggerated 
statement, was broken. The wound, however, is in one sense 
honourable. It was in front. It befel Lord Granville in his 
rness to return to the combat, which he did not then know to 


have been long over. The accident might have happened to him 
when, like leader of another fallen party, he, with the 
Gladstonian , “fled amain, pursued and struck,” from the 


conflict in which they had been worsted. On that occasion the gates 
of the House of Lords, contradicting Lord Rosebery’s description 
of their construction, opened with facility outwards, declining 


foolish virgin, “Too late, too late; you cannot enter now.” Lord 
Granville’s answer to the reproaches which Lord Selborne addressed 
to him was in substance the reply which Caliban makes to 
the censures of Prospero, “I must eat my dinner.” The debate, 
like the unfortunate wretches in Pope's line, was suspended 
and strangled that peers might dine. We are glad that the 
speeches of Lord Ashbourne and the Duke of Argyll left Lord 
Granville and his friends any appetite for dinner. “ Been eating 
anything as has disagreed with you, partner?” asks Mr, 
Rogue Riderhood. “ Why, yes, I've been swallowing too many 
of them words of yours,” is in substance the reply which would 
robably fairly express Lord Granville’s state of mind and 
Body. We are not surprised that he should have preferred the 
beginning of the feast to the end of the fray. The speeches of 
Lord Northbrook on Friday and of Lord Selborne on Monda, 
were not calculated, we fear, to provide the good digestion whic 
should wait on appetite. rson who has lost his way is some- 
times familiarly advised to follow his nose. We hope that the 
misadventure which was the result of Lord Granville’s first 
attempt to take that direction will not discourage him from future 
efforts of the same kind. He has been too much in the habit of 
following Mr. Gladstone's nose, which affords less safe guidance. 

The Crimes Bill, which was read a second time in the Lords on 
Thursday of last week, went through Committee, and was reported 
without amendments on Friday, was read a third time, and 

assed on Monday, and received the Royal Assent on Tuesday. 

rd Granville, Lord Spencer, and Lord Rosebery, though a 

rverse fate compels them to be the apologists of Mr. Gladstone, 
oe too much respect for themselves and for the great Assembly 
to which they belong to sink to the level to which Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir William Harcourt have reduced the Opposition in the 
House of Commons. If they were lastounted’ to repeat the 
obstructive tactics which have wasted a whole Session on the 
other side of St. Stephen's they would doubtless do their best to 
comply. They have apparently no free will nor initiative left. 
They are magnetized. We recommend their condition to the 
Society for Psychical Research. But they are still English gentle- 
men, and the influence operating on them is to some extent 
modified by the finer character of the material in which it works. 

The business in the House of Commons during the past week 
has in some degree recalled its better days before the later Glad- 
stonian period. It has now been sitting for nearly six months, 
broken only by one sbort vacation at Whitsuntide, and it is 
beginning what would ordinarily be the legislative work of the 
Session. On Monday Mr. Ritchie, carrying out the spirit of the 
Resolution by which Mr. Gladstone obtained power in 1886 
through the instrumentality of a certain Mr. Jesse Collings, in- 
troduced a Bill to facilitate the acquisition of Allotments by agri- 
cultural labourers and artisans. This measure is intended to 
supplement voluntary arrangements, which Mr. Ritchie showed 
to have been much more general than is sometimes supposed. 
This intervention of local sanitary authorities for the re or 
hiring of lands is only allowed where individual action fails, and 
under conditions which afford reasonable security that the money 
advanced will be repaid. On Tuesday Sir William Hart Dyke 
explained the provisions of the Technical Education Bill, which 
embodies the recommendations of the Commission on that subject. 
A similar measure is to be introduced for Scotland. The operation 
of the Bills will be at the initiative and through the agency of local 
bodies, a restriction to which Mr. Mundella obj . It may be 
assumed that these measures, — to criticism and amendment 
in detail, will be regarded as belonging to the class of non- 
contentious legislation, The Opposition, on grounds at once of 
patriotism and of electioneering prudence, will probably suspend 
all dilatory and obstructive tactics. 

The ory morning and evening, of Friday, July 15, of 
Monday and Wednesday, were occupied actually or in great part 
with the Estimates Civil and Naval. Mr. Labouchere proposed 
the reduction by 3,000/, each of the salaries of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—bringing them 
to the level of those given to the Presidents of the of Trade 
and of the Local Government Board, propositions which 
were rejected by — majorities. This show of virtuous economy, 
which is a mere false semblance, makes ap to the sensi 
envy erroneously supposed to animate the bu 
It may be admitted, however, that the numbers and distribution 
and relative emoluments of Cabiuet offices require to be revised. 
The system is becoming unwieldy and unmanageable. Mr. 
Bryce attacked the conduct of the Government in the mission of 
Sir Henry Wolff, to which Mr. Gladstone's Administration was 
by adoption a party, and which Mr. Bryce would probably be de- 
fending as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Sir James 
Ferguson might be attacking, if they sat on other sides of the 
Speaker's chair than those they respectively face. Lord Randolph 
Churchill had a field day to himself on Monday, as the Carnot of 
financial reconstruction, the organizer of economy, in his speech 
on the Dockyard vote. That speech and the debate which 
followed it are matter for record here and for discussion apart. 
On the vote for the Privy Council Sir R. t, objecting, a8 
insufficient, to the ent which has e the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster a sort of phantasm Minister of 
Agriculture at the head of an ostensible Gounmittos of Council, 
after the model of the Education Board, insisted on the necessity 
of a separate Minister and a specially organized department. Mr. 
Smith, in the unfortunate absence through ill health of Lord 


subsequently, even when Lord Granville madly dashed his coun- 
tenance against them, to open inwards. His was the fate of the 


John Manners, made the proper answer—promissory, conciliatory, 


of the electorate. 
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and dilatory.. In the Procedure Resolutions, which remain and 
are likely to remain for discussion, the Government propose, it 
may be remembered, to constitute a Standing Committee on 
Agriculture, while reviving those instituted by Mr. Gladstone 
five years ago on Law and Trade. Mr. Osborne Morgan, who, 
so far as is possible to an amiable and accomplished but not 
very robust politician, seems desirous to convert himself into a 
sort of Welsh Mr. Dillon, made on Tuesday a fierce attack on the 
change of venue in the case of the Llangwm rioters, to which Mr. 
Ellis succeeded in calling attention as a question of urgent public 
importance. Mr. Morgan charged the Attorney-General with de- 
fining a fair trial as a trial that would end in conviction. When 
a breach of the law has notoriously been committed, it is difficult 
to see what other end there should. be to a fair trial, subject to 
disproof of participation in the case of particular persons accused. 
It is probably not Mr. Osborne Morgan's intention to bring Wales 
to the level of Ireland as regards lawlessness and the intimidation 
of jurors; but if this were his aim he would make the inflam- 
matory speeches and write the random-letters which he is in the 
habit of making and writing. Mr. Ellis's motion, supported by 
Sir William Harcourt, was rejected by 198 against 129 votes. 
The subject of Dr. Tanner's language and demeanour 
occupied the House of Commons or Tuesday, and by adjourn- 
ment on Thursday. Through the leniency of the Speaker, Dr. 
Tanner escaped with an apology, which Irish members now make 
according to a common form. The debate illustrated the uncer- 
tainty of testimony as completely as the well-known story of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The witnesses contradicted each other. The 
eye, says Carlyle, sees 7 what it brings with it the power of 
seeing. In the lobby of the House of Commons the ear, it would 
seem, hears only that which it has a predisposition to hear. Mr. 
Walter Long, the inheritor of “ the pleasant presence ” which flits 
through one of Mr. Disraeli's works, accosted Dr. Tanner with a 
remark upon an accident which had befallen him in the division 
lobby, and was told, in a great number of phrases, through which 
one comminatory adjective persisted with monotonous perseve- 
rance, to keep his observations to himself, The familiar inter- 
course of the lobby, the library, and the smoking-room, indepen- 
dently of the formalities of personal introductions, has hitherto 
been a great softener of party acerbities and Parliamentary 
manners, But some of the Irish members apparently resent 
it. It is well to accommodate them, and to act in the spirit 
of the inscription which may be read in some menageries, 
“You are requested not to tease the animals.” Dr. Tanner 
being pas of for the time being, the House, on the 
motion for going into Committee on the Irish Land Bill, dis- 
cussed rather angrily and confusedly the changes which the 
Government Dg me to introduce into the measure, the chief of 
which are the prohibition of proceedings by ji-fa as regards 
tenant-right, the revision of judiciai rents with some reference to 
the scale of prices in each district, and the withdrawal of the 
bankruptcy clauses. These changes cannot be defended on the 
ground of principle and consistency. But — and con- 
sistency have long since disap from legislation on the 
subject of Irish land. The Bill is one of temporary accommo- 
dation, until dual ownership can be abolished. The fact that the 
concessions not only meet the views of the Liberal Unionists, but 
were accepted by Mr. Parnell and brought Mr. Dillon to a reason- 
able state of mind, is their best recommendation. Finally the 
House went into Committee, only to report progress, with the 
view to the consideration of the clauses of the Bill on Monday 
next. The other business done in the two Houses was unim- 


portant. 


THE MASQUE OF MAN’S WICKEDNESS. 


Scena est in vico guodam. Hic entrent et cantent tres Regine, de 
hominum vitiis necnon de pulchritudine et virtute sua 
Reema Priva, 
AM a Dame in Navy blue, 
The folk that stay me are not few, 
Or in the Place of Waterloo, 
Or in the realm of Regent Street ! 
Full many a man will sigh and swear 
(Much like the late Félix Arvers), 
* Alas, thou know’st not thou art fair, 
And sweeter than all shape of sweet !” 


My fatal beauty draweth all, 
And faintly at my feet they fall ; 
Yea, till I turn on them and call 
The slow policeman from his beat ! 
In one strait gown of braided serge 
I go; and yet do men converge, 
And evermore their passion urge ; 
Is this a seemly thing, or meet ? 


Secunpa Reera. 
( Valde decora.) 
Tam a lady lately wed, 
A fair young matron marriéd, 
Ay, so they say—or would have said— 


These caitiffs—but I mock thereat ; 
And onee a strange young attaché 
Would mark my goings day by day, 
And stare in a peculiar way— 

An enterprising diplomat ! 

Yea, often in an omnibus 
I sit in the siege perilous; 
Men say they would not harm me thus, 

But “ want a little pleasant chat”! 


Reeina Terria. 
I am a dame extremely prim, 
No child of impulse, nor of whim ; 
Yet in the station dark and grim 
Within the ward of Aldersgate, 
There came a man, and stared amain ; 
He went, returned, and stared again, 
Then travelled in the self-same train. 
This is a mighty sin and great! 
Once, in a robe of samite white 
I came from Buffalo Bill's at night, 
and there beheld I such a sight 
As none should know in Christentie. 
A man looked at a little lass 
That, with her father, chanced to pass! 
A man was he as bold as brass. 
Alas, that such a thing should be! 
And when I told her father this, 
He seemed to take it quite amiss, 
And did not straight tall down and kiss 
The ground before my lord and me ! 


Lo, dealings like to this would stain 

The smitten Cities of the Plain, 

Whereon there fell the fiery rain, 
And rolled the salt accursed sea ! 


Quipam PopvuLaRis. 

Yet know I many dames and fair 
Who have not mickle wealth to spare, 
And all alone go walking where- 

Soever it may chance to be. 
"Tis true they do not often stop, 
And stare into a seemly shop, 
That casual passengers may drop 

Into their honest company. 

They strut not clad in Navy blue 
About the Place of Waterloo, 
I know not, and I never knew, 

The man that would with them make free ; 
And so, like Milton’s dame secure, 
They walk, nor any taunt endure ; 
Methinks their hearts and eyes are pure— 

I speak not of that other Three. 
For these I know not, nor would know ; 
Many there be that chatter so ; 
But with Mahound I bid them go, 

And all their cackling company ! 


REVIEWS. 


HASTINGS, IMPEY, AND NUNDO KUMAR.* 


Oy oe political trials have always exercised an irre- 
sistible fascination for most minds, But it may be doubted 
whether the t generation would have heard much of 
Maharaja Nundo Kumar and the very vulgar crime for which he 
was hanged had it not been for the rhetoric of Macaulay and Burke. 
Two years ago the whole question was exhaustively discussed, 
and, to all practical intents, disposed of, in two volumes from the 

n of Sir James Stephen. The ex-member of Council and the 
oe is probably of all men the most fitted dispassionately to 
examine the record of a trial which involved the death of the 
accused, the impeachment of a Chief Justice, and the reputa- 
tion of the ablest civilian—it might be said the ablest states- 
man—who ever filled the post of Governor-General of India. 
Mr. Justice Stephen had been a friend of Macaulay. He, like 
Macaulay, hed tilled with success the post of Member of 
Council at Calcutta. Of his qualifications to dissect evidence, to 
draw sound conclusions, and to place them before ordinary readers 
in the clearest and most vigorous language, it is needless to speak. 
Before the publication of his work the same question had been 
raised at considerable length by Mr. H. Ee a member of 
the Bengal Civil Service, who, in language bearing which 
reminds us of the tall chemist in the trial in Pickwicl:, had come 
to the comfortable conclusion that Nundo Kumar was unfairly 4 
secuted by Hastings and judicially murdered by Impey. y 
Beveridge, to do him justice, now admits that he was “a good deal 
discouraged and almost dismayed ” when he read the lucid summing 


* The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar: a Narrative of a Judicial 
Murder. By H. Beveridge, Bengal Civil Service. Calcutta: Thacker, 
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up of Mr. Justice Stephen. However, after reflection and further 
research his spirit has revived, and impar congressus, he has re- 
turned to the charge. He has revised his articles on the trial 
published in the Calcutta Review, and in 450 pages now 
undertakes to prove, and confidently thinks that he has proved, the 
following facts. Nundo Kumar was no forger. The prosecution 
by all rules of evidence ought to have failed. Warren Hastings 
‘was the real mover. The Chief Justice was his tool, and was un- 
fair in the conduct of the trial and in the charge to the jury. As 
for the twelve jurymen, they were ignorant or incompetent. In 
any case the execution of a Bengali convicted of such a charge by 
English law was both a blunder and a crime. 
Mr. Beveridge, we understand, is a Civil and Sessions Judge of 
a District in the Lower Provinces, and we can only hope that his 
judgments are more intelligible than his book. A more confused, 
unsymmetrical, ill-digested production has rarely fallen to any 
critic to review. He shows no capacity for taiine, arranging, 
and analysing his huge mass of materials. In his introductory 
chapter he points out some minor errors into which Sir James 
Stephen has fallen, but he never really deals with his main conclu- 
sions. When at a loss for solution on any one point Mr. Beveridge 
takes refuge in surmises, which are invariably unfavourable to the 
objects of his dislike. Several of his comments on public characters 
are very silly, and for all his parade of ancient records and new 
evidence he evinces considerable ignorance of the social and 
political condition of Bengal a hundred years ago. It is im- 
possible for us to examine minutely all the reasons, inferences, 
and guesses by which the writer thinks he has shown that the 
Chief Justice stooped to the infamy of convicting and executing 
an innocent man merely to please or shield the Governor-General 
who had been his own schoolfellow. But, as many readers may 
not know before whom Nundo Kumar was tried, and on what 
charges and evidence he was convicted, we shall briefly state the 
case. Stripped of all extraneous matter, legal, social, and political, 
which, owing to the exalted position of the parties involved, has 
wn round the case, the trial raised no such complex or difficult 
issue. A certain Bolaki Dass,a banker of means and position, 
had in previous years monetary transactions with the Government 
and with Nundo Kumar. About the time of the battle of Buxar 
some jewels deposited by the Maharaja with Bolaki had been 
forcibly carried away, and eventually a bond was produced by 
which Bolaki bound himself to pay Nundo Kumar some 48,000 
rupees, plus a premium in lieu of the deposit, This significant 
document bore date in the Bengali year 1172, corresponding to 
August 1765. It purported to have been sealed for or by Bolaki, 
and to have been attested by three witnesses. These were Mahab 
or Mahtab Roy, Silabat the Vakil or Agent of Bolaki, and 
a Mussulman, Kamil Mohammed. When, after the death of 
Bolaki, payment of the bond was demanded from his executors, 
it was refused, and ultimately Nundo Kumar in the cumbrous 
— of the day was arraigned on some twenty counts— 
or the forgery, and for knowingly publishing and uttering the 
forged deed. It is easy to see that the proceedings subsequent 
to the death of Bolaki in 1769, and up to the period of the trial, 
were dilatory. Natives always take their time in these matters. 
But the main issue was, Did Bolaki execute the deed or not ? 
When the tria! came on one witness, Mahtab Roy, had disappeared. 
Silabat was dead: The only remaining witness was Kamaluddin, 
alias Kamil Mohammed. The man appeared, and flatly denied 
witnessing the deed. Two other witnesses were brought forward, 
and they, too, swore that the attestation of the deceased Silabat 
was not in his handwriting. On this Sir James Stephen holds 
that there was no evidence to the actual forgery of the deed, but 
that there was clear evidence to the forgery of two of the attesta- 
tions. This seems to us incontestable; and, if the jury believed 
the denials of the attestations, there was quite enough evidence 
to infer guilt. But the defence made matters far worse for the 
accused. In the first place, it was attempted to be shown that 
Kamaluddin, who had denied his alleged attestation, was not the 
real person of that name. The real Simon Pure, it was contended, 
had died long before, and this Kamaluddin could know nothing 
about the case, This sort of plea—namely, the substitution of one 
man for another of the same or a similar name—as Mr. Beveridge 
ought to know, is constantly brought forward in the Indian courts ; 
and when it is a question of identity or similarity of names with 
difference of persons, nobody but the judge or jury has much 
claim to be heard.. But the defence went beyond this, and resorted 
to another expedient, familiar to every one who has ever had any- 
thing at all to do with suits and courts in India, When witnesses 
whose names appear on any impounded document of any kind are 
dead or cannot be traced, or when they are likely to give uncertain 
and contradictory evidence and to turn round on their principals, 
it is very common to supply their death, absence, or deficiency by 
bringing others into court. Their names are not to be found in 
the deed at all, nor were they spoken of previously as present at 
the time of execution, The Court is always told that, by some 
mysterious process of. inquiry, they were most luckily discovered 
to have been present at the majlis—that is, with the company, 
ders, or. knot of men assembled at the place where the 
document was drawn up, signed, and sealed. ‘These happy dis- 


coveries of such opportune individuals are so notorious that it 
is common to designate them contemptuously as majlissi wit- 
nesses, 
always looked on 
distrust. -In Nundo Kumar's case the j 
the minute, detailed, and’ smoothly-s 


Law Reports are full of these incidents; and they are 
officials with very considerable 

heard and discredited 
“evidence about a 


transaction which had taken place ten years before, and which the 
witnesses had no reason to recollect. Mr. Beveridge swallows this 
evidence without hesitation, and declares that it did not break 
down. The question is, not whether the witnesses had got their 
story pat, but whether the judge and jury thought they ought to 
be believed. Mr. Beveridge says plaintively that it is “of course 
impossible for us to understand fully a transaction which took 
place more than a hundred years ago, concernirig which we have 
not all the papers.” Of course it is; and he might have added 
that in India and in any country of the world men sworn on their 
oaths to do justice, who mark the language, bearing, and de- 
meanour of witnesses to facts, are not only the best, but they are 
the only judges of the truth. Mr. — writes as if he had 
been present in court, as if he had tested the Oriental attainments 
of the interpreter, as if he had watched the lips and marked the 
changes in the features of Yar Mahammed and Jai Deb and others 
who were most unadvisedly put into the box. To us it seems 
that they settled the question of the prisoner’s guilt. In truth 
this eid wee not only not summary, but it was protracted. It 
took up eight days. The prisoner was ably defended by Mr. 
Farrer ; and though, both at that time and for many years after- 
wards, counsel were not permitted to address a jury on behalf of 
a prisoner charged with felony, he was in this case allowed to 
press points in favour of his client, and the judge drew the 
attention of the jury to them. Then it must never be forgotten, 
as it has often been, that the case was not tried before Impey 
alone. The commitment, in the first instance, was made out 
by two judges sitting as justices of the peace. It may be true 
that these two persons, Hyde and Lemaistre, were not very bright 
ornaments of the judicial bench, but we can hardly suppose 
that, after taking a good deal of time over it, they committed 
Nundo Kumar merely to please Impey, who wished to please 
Hastings, who wished to discomfit Francis. The fourth judge 
on the trial was Sir Robert Chambers. Far from meriting the 
contemptuous language of Mr. Beveridge, he was, Sir John 
Kaye has told us, a man “of high character and good parts, 
who had been Vinerian Professor at Oxford, and an associate of 
Dr. Johnson,” The charge to the jury, which very naturally came 
from the Chief Justice, to our thin was clear and impartial ; 
and the whole proceedings leave no doubt on our mind that Nundo 
Kumar was properly arraigned, had every cary: to defend 
himself, and that, according to the spirit of that age, he was, 
when fairly convicted, sentenced to the only penalty then attached 
to the crime of forgery. 

Mr. Beveridge himself seems confused by his own verbosity, 
like some one else. He says at p. 331 that, after all, the real ques- 
tion is “ not whether Nundo Kumar was guilty,” but whether he 
ought to have been prosecuted. We should have thought that his 
- or innocence was a very important element in the case. If 

e was properly arraigned and convicted, and even if we suppose 
that Hastings instigated the prosecution, then the Governor- 
General was only guilty of indecent haste in getting rid of a 
vindictive enemy whom he had caught on the hip. But if Nundo 
Kumar was innocent, and Hastings and Impey knew it and yet 
played into each other's hands, then they both deserve all the 
vituperative epithets to be found in Mr. Beveridge’s vocabulary. 
There is surely a vast difference between exultation at the re- 
moval of a guilty enemy who has got himself into the meshes 
of the law, and weaving meshes yourself. Yet it isona 
certain coincidence in the dates of Nundo Kumar's charges against 
Hastings with his own commitment for perjury,and on words used 
by Hastings in a letter written some years afterwards, and on a 
supposed magic influence over all sorts of people connected with 
the Supreme Court such as no Sunantened ever possessed, 
that Mr. Beveridge exultingly founds the gravest of charges, and 
draws his picture of a vindictive statesman and a corrupt judge. 

Now against this view we have also the fact that Hastings on 
oath denied that he had anything to do with the prosecution, 
Surely the oath of a Governor-General is something. It is also 
certain that, when every kind of charge was raked up to form part 
of the celebrated impeachment of Hastings, no one thought of 
accusing him of this murder. It was made one of the articles of 
the impeachment of Impey, but it failed; and yet we are now 
coolly asked to believe that Mr. Beveridge has been able to convict 
Hastings on materials which had failed to satisfy the heated 
imagination of Burke and the undying hatred of Phi ip Francis. 
Then we come to the celebrated expression of Hastings in a letter 
written in 1780, to the effect that at one time he was indebted to 
Impey for his fortune, honour, and reputation. The late Lord 
Stanhope, the late Sir John Kaye, Sir J. Stephen, and a good 
many other people, think that these expressions can only refer to 
the dispute between General Clavering and Hastings in 1777 about 
the resignation of his high office, when the Chief Justice was 
called in as a mediator. Mr. Beveridge holds that he has here 
confitentem reum, and that Hastings meant that he was just saved 
by the timely execution of Nundo Kumar. It is most likely that, 
if Hastings had moved Impey to put an obnoxious individual out 
of the way under colour of law, he would never again have 
alluded to the fact. The contrary supposition is surely absurd 
and outrageous. Lord Stanhope’s reasoning at 390-1 of 
Vol. VII. of his History.is, as Mr. Beveridge would put it, “ irre- 
fragable.” Hastings’s own is corrobora’ 
from Impey hi to Dunning, in which he writes that “the 
— which is exerted against me would not have existed in the 

ds in which it is, I not helped to keep it there.” Clearly 


both writers refer to the alleged resignation of the Governor 
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General of 1777, which convulsed all Calcutta, and was, indeed, 
to Hastings a matter of life and death. 

It may, however, be that, granting the fairness of the 
trial and the guilt of the prisoner, it was not my ey | to hang 
him. His crime was common, his rank great, and the feelings of 
the natives were outraged by his punishment. The answer to 
this probably is that the English criminal law, under which all 
native residents of Calcutta were tried from the time of Hastings 
down to the year 1862, was very severe; that, in the opinion of 
the four judges,an example was necessary; that the higher the 
rank the greater the criminal; and that no serious attempt was 
made by any person or persons of influence to procure a respite. 
About the same time Dr. Dodd was executed in England for 
forging the signature of Lord Chesterfield. Why should English 
judges sent out to India in order to enforce commercial morality 
amongst natives hesitate, according to the prevalent opinion of the 
day, from awarding a sentence calculated to deter from such 
crimes? In answer, therefore, to Mr. Beveridge, we may say, 
first, that the trial was long and impartial, and that the judges 
and jury who thought the paen guilty were far more com- 

tent to form an opinion than any Civil and Sessions Judge of 

; secondly, that he has utterly failed to show that Hastings 
“got up the ution,” and could sway and override the 
opinion of no less than sixteen people; thirdly, that if Impey 
hanged an innocent man, so did Chambers, to say nothing of 
Hyde and Lemaistre. 


NOVELS.* 


i? qualities which have enabled Mrs. Oliphant to take the 
eminent position she holds to-day as a teller of stories of 
modern English life are numerous and in themselves excellent. 
They have helped to the production of a list of meritorious com- 
positions of portentous and even alarming length. No one needs 
to be informed that Mrs. Oliphant has stores of feminine perception 
and observation, of diversified invention, of kaleidoscopic powers of 
arrangement, of endless phases of description, of variety as infinite 
as* Cleopatra’s, though employed to different uses. Are not all 
these good gifts familiar to every household circle, and does not 
their result make a large part of the stock of every circulating- 
library? it is easy to understand how such qualities have their 
defects. One of these last, long-windedness, is becoming as time 
goes on rather pronounced. In story-telling long-windedness is a 
double-faced deceiver. From one point of view it presents itself 
as copious amplitude of detail. From another it is not to be known 

iness. Like the transition from vegetable to animal life 
the distinction between a careful narrator of every useful circum- 
stance and a tedious bore is vague and hard to define. Some- 
times it occurs to the reader of Mrs. Oliphant’s Jater novels that 
he knows how to trace the dividing line very well. In The Son 
of his Father amplification and repetition, going back on previous 
explanation, dwelling on insignificance, insisting on minutiw 
become wearisome. The story is long-winded. An impression is 
produced that scenes are depicted, not because they are necessary 
to the evolution of the plot, but because they will fill up so many 
pages. A number of persons are brought in, described, written 
about, their little ae and motions analysed, and their personal 
peculiarities dwelt on in a way disproportionate to the actual in- 
terest they excite. There are elements of human emotion in the 
situations, but there is a want of actuality and conciseness in the 
working of them out. It is not a picture of life, but a panorama, 
to borrow a clever phrase. The dford family, or rather the 
May family, for they abandon one name for the other, have an 
average of respectability not below the average. They are three 
eminently virtuous persons to one very disreputable. The father 
is a dissipated forger, convicted of his offence, and an outcast 
from society. His wife is rigidly and unpleasantly good, and 
his daughter a ive sort of commonplace mn. In what 
sense John, the hero, is“ the son of his father” we leave Mrs. 
Oliphant’s readers to discover. In spite of the occasional tedium 
of the story, we believe no one who takes it up will leave it un- 
finished, though they may wish that a little compression had been 
applied to give its parts firmness and the wit that comes from 
briefness. The tone throughout is excellent. 

Harry Joscelyn, one of Mrs. Oliphant’s previous novels, reappears 
in a neat, well-printed, single volume. It will be remembered for 
the striking and brisk descriptions of North-country life it pre- 
sents, and the stormy scenes of the Joscelyn interior. It is one of 
the best specimens of what may be called the middle period of the 
author's manner. 

Love the C is not so much a novel in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word asa family chronicle. We have no sooner 

our sympathies in the fortunes of certain worthy married 
couples than we are hurried on to those of their children and their 
descendants unto the third and fourth generation. People grow 
up and die, and their sons and daughters grow up and die, and 


* The Sonof his Father. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 1887. 

i Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oliphant. Fourth Volume of “ Maxwell’s 
Standard Library.” Londen: J. & R. Maxwell. 1887. 

Love the Conqueror. By Sydney Carstone. 3 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1887. 

Isa. A Novel. By the Editor of the “North-Eastern Daily Gazette.” 
2vols. London: Remington & Co, 1887. 


there really seeme to be no definite end to the family histories, 
except the concluding page of the last volume. Either a lack of 
sustained inventive power or want of concentration seems to 
hinder.the author from being able to work out the fate of any 
individual with detail, or even largeness of view. certain persons 
are introduced with some amount of minute personal description, 
and the reader thinks he has got at the beginning of the story at 
last. But, lo! the next chapter records in so many words that ten 
years have elapsed, and everybody has changed for the worse. 
They all change for the worse. Not only do the pretty girls 


‘become plain elderly women, and dashing baronets turn into 


shaky old fogies, but tempers are soured and evil passions 
developed and shocking bad habits acquired. No one was very 
pleasant even in early youth, but as the long record of Love the 
Conqueror unrolls itself the actors in it degenerate fearfully. 
We should be afraid to mention the awful things some of them 
do. People, too, who began quite prettily, drinking afternoon 
tea out of a “ fairy-like tea-service of exquisite Sévres china,” 
served on a gipsy-table with a border of “wonderfully intricate 
designs composed of shining beetle-wings, gold thread, and silks 
of brilliant colours.” We cannot attempt any sketch of the plot, 
which is complicated, and involves minute study of pedigree and 
genealogy. ‘lowards the middle of the third volume we find the 
hero of that period in Florence living at a pension where the 
po staying at the house (chiefly Americans) were inclined to 

“ princely and agreeable.” He is asked if he didn’t find Venice 
unique, and replies that he did, “very much so.” Later he, or 
some one else, remarks on the “ exquisite preserves of Giotto on 
the walls.” One of the ladies performs the remarkable feat of 
“being off the whole afternoon at Trieste,” and returning to 
Florence for dinner; and they all quote “Hawthorn” freely. 
About this period one of the heroines (whose mother had played 
a leading part in the earlier scenes of the drama, and died many, 
many chapters ago) is undergoing the general fate of degenera- 
tion, and is, in fact, on the “high road to becoming a 
disinteresting, unbelieving woman.” She is saved by falling in 
love ; and she and her lover havea happy time, “ most likely the 
happiest time they had ever knew.” ‘These lite’ divagations 
are snatched from oblivion not with a view to illustrating the 
author’s peculiar views of mar, geography, and language, but 

found in the three volumes. 

The key-note of Isa (described on the title-page as “ By the 
Editor of the North-Eastern Daily Gazette”) is impressively 
struck in the preface. It asks, in one interrogative sentence :— 
“If the Devil were in a laughing mood, what could seem more 
grimly humorous to him than the vision of a fair young —_ 
striving consciously after ethereal perfection, but over-weighted 
unconsciously by the bonds and fetters of human infirmity and 
passion, and at last headlong down the abysmal descent 
to perdition?” The question is suggestive and interesting. It is, 
however, if not irrelevant, at least left unanswered. ‘The fair 
young spirit whose story is told in the pages of Isa is, we are glad 
to say, not at last headlong down the abysmal descent to 
perdition. On the contrary, we are expressly told that “ the last 
smile on Isa’s fair face was the angels’ kiss as they bore away her 
soul to Heaven.” Isa had, however, in other respects a tying 
time, and that from no fault of her own. When a child she 
seen her mother and infant brother murdered, and the shock 
had unsettled her sense. At least we conjecture that it did 
so, for we are not so informed. This dreadful event happened 
on her birthday, and from thenceforth Isa had always on 
each 8th of June terrible trances, in which she fancied herself 
committing acts of bloodshed, and taking a horrible delight in 
them. In time these trances and imaginings develop into 
murderous madness, and only the tender care with which she is 
surrounded prevent her becoming a criminal maniac. In the con- 
struction of his story the author has intentionally mingled 
mystery and obscurity. It is not a simple case of brain disease, 
nor yet a sort of “ ion.” There is a scene with a bird which 

an incident in the story of Gwendolen in Daniel Deronda. 
But the treatment is absolutely different. George Eliot made 
Gwendolen’s wringing the bird's neck an indication of the latent 
cruelty in the child’s heart, which bounded forth full-grown at the 
test of a moment in the crisis of the woman’s life. Isa is a simple, 
kindly, sweet-natured girl, like another; subject to sudden and 
mysterious fits of insanity. If the novel be, as we suppose, a first 
one, it indicates a certain amount of power. But this power does 
not best display itself in descriptions needlessly horrible, such 
as the account of the “Darcombe murder,” nor in the passages of 
fine writing, in which it may be suspected the author thinks it 
does. The wild speeches of the gipsy old woman, who is merely 
an episodical and unimportant character, are about the best 
written. The style needs much correction; but there is a tender- 
ness and pathos in parts which give promise. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ITS BISHOPS, 1700-1800," 


LONG with much that is excellent this book has, in our 
opinion, some serious defects. In the first place, it is written 
on an inconvenient plan. Alternate chapters are devoted to the 
history of the Church and to a series of short notices of all the 
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bishops of each reign. The chapters that contain the narrative 
portion of the work are far too long and embrace too many sub- 
jects. One, for example, is not less than 180 in length, and 
covers the whole period from 1714 to 1760. In this chapter we 


or somewhat abruptly from the Deistical controversy to the 
e 


thodist movement, and still more awkwardly from that to 
William Law and Brooke, the author of the Fool of Quality, to 
go back again to Wesley's connexion with the Moravians, And 
the chapters on the bishops are fragmentary’; each bishop is treated 
separately ; of the more important among them we often do not 
hear enough, while of many of them we do not want to hear at all 
in a book of this kind. The succession of short notices, generally 
unenlivened by personal portraiture or anecdote, is wearisome. 
And we neither get the biographical details that would have en- 
abled us to see for ourselves the many persons to whom we are 
introduced, nor have we the pleasure of reading a well-digested 
story or essay in which each character is brought before us as 
occasion requires, Another matter that we have against Mr. 
Abbey is that he is too fond of relying on others. Some of his 
notices of the bishops, indeed, are scarcely what we should have 
expected from a specialist writing on his own period. Useful as 
Noble's Continuation of Granger's Biographical Dictionary is, it is 
not safe always to accept its statements as final, and we were 
not prepared te find an author of Mr. Abbey's ability and achieve- 
ments content to do so. However, on Noble’s authority he ends 
@ jejune notice of Philip Bisse, Bishop of Hereford, with 
the abrupt announcement, “ His wife was Duchess of Northumber- 
land.” Now if we were to have this version of the Bishop's mar- 
riage, we ought to have had the story of how it is said to have 
come about, and have been told of the kiss given in the dark to 
the supposed waiting-woman by the Duchess’s — for the 
incident, though laughable, is not uninstructive. Unfortunately, 
however, for both Noble and Mr. Abbey, Narcissus Luttrell notes 
under August 13, 1706, “Some _ since the Countesse-Dowager 
of ——_ (daughter to the Duke of Leeds) married Dr. Bisse, 
her chaplain.” Luttrell was wrong as to the lady’s parentage, and 
his mistake is corrected in a note appended to Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes ; but he was right as to her first marriage. Bisse’s wife 
‘was Ursula, daughter of Sir Thomas Widdrington, Knt., of Sher- 
burn Grange, Northumberland, the widow of Thomas Windsor 
Hickman, first Earl of Plymouth. While, too, itis perfectly true 
that the Bishop was a “ relation ” of Thomas Bisse, author of The 
Beauty of Holiness, the phrase scarcely conveys the fact that he was 
his elder brother. Again, it is simply amazing to find a highly 
laudatory notice of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, or Trelawney, based 
chiefly on a second-hand quotation from the Athene O.onienses, 
which, in spite of diligent search, we have been unable to verify 
with a foot-note stating that the author has seen in a book published 
about a year ago by Canon Overton, that in the “ 7relawney (sic) 
Papers the Bishop does not always appear in a very favourable 
light.” The 7relawny Papers were printed some thirty-five years 
#0 by the Camden Society, and we should have thought that 
ry were familiar to eve~y student of the period. We should be 
to know, too, though it is a small matter, on what occasion 
lawny “welcomed William III. at Bristol.” We were not 
aware that William ever visited the city except once, when he 
drove through it, apparently without stopping, after the Bishop 
had been translated to Exeter. Several proofs of careless revision 
occur in these volumes. Although we have a notice of the glad- 
ness with which Dodwell returned to communion with the Church 
in 1710, he is later on coupled with Brett as becoming “ more and 
more estranged from the national communion, and imbibing more 
and more of a sectarian spirit” (ii. 104). For “ Drake, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells” (i. 73), we should of course read Lake; 
Clement II. (i. 100) is an obvious misprint for Olement XI. ; and, 
though we were for a moment taken a by the “ Duke Regent 
and Henry” on the next page, there can be no doubt that the 
familiar Christian name conceals the famous name of Fleury. 
While, however, this book is neither so carefully written nor so 
conveniently arranged as the volumes on the same period which 
our author produced some years ago in collaboration with Canon 
Overton, it a a thoughtful account of several phases of the 
life of the Church during the eighteenth century, and should be 
welcomed as a useful and almost necessary companion to the 
essays contained in that work. After pointing out the strong 
Protestant spirit that prevailed during the reign of Anne, Mr. 
Abbey shows how the fear of Rome affected the policy of the 
Tory party towards Dissenters. The scheme for “a compre- 
hension ” had failed, and the feeling that union among Protestants 
was necessary operated along with the fear of Presbyterianism 
in producing measures designed to compel Dissenters to con- 
form by rendering their position unpleasant—a policy that found 
its last expression, as far as legislation was concerned, in the 
Schism Act of 1714. Although Mr. Abbey does not claim 
any large acquaintance with the writings of the Deists, the 
account he gives of them is sufficient for his purpose. ‘Their 
attacks called forth a noble display of learning and controversial 
energy from the divines of the Church, among whom Butler 
stands pre-eminent for the profundity of his argument, while 
Warburton was foremost in the heated atmosphere of debate. 
Some suggestive remarks will be found on the effects of the con- 
troversy for good and evil, on its connexion with the spirit of 
flippant unbelief that followed it, and on its bearing on religious 
rogress, the Church in her contest vice and 
ignorance during the early years of the century is well brought out 
in what is told us of the Rocieties for of which 


Archbishop Sharp was too wise to <4 fully, the Associations 
for religion, and the efforts made by the two great Church 
Societies for the education of the poor and for the extension of 
Christianity. Among the sketches of the bishops of Queen Anne’s 
reign a good account is given of Archbishop Wake. Burnet’s 
character is discussed with fairness and discrimination; while he 
was coarse-fibred, self-sufficient, and meddlesome, he was tolerant 
in action, industrious, and a man of sincere piety. It is, we think, 
too much to say of Patrick that “in his own day he was uni- 
versally esteemed,” for the Kennett MS3. represent him as scanda- 
lously avaricious, and the favour he showed to Dissenters rendered 
him extremely unpopular with the gentry. 

The accession of George I. ushered in a new period in the 
history of the Church; Whiggism was predominant; “ the fire 
of Protestant ardour was abated”; Dissenters were satisfied, fell 
to disputing amongst themselves, and lost in number and strength ; 
and Churchmen grew less active in good works. The contro- 
versy with the Deists, however, went on vigorously, and the 
Church itself was troubled by “the varied strife which gathered 
round the Bangorian dispute.” Much useful work lay ready for 
Convocation, when it left all other matters for this profitless 
warfare. While allowing that Hoadly'’s sermons were “ very 
open to misapprehension,” Mr. Abbey considers that his explana- 
tion of them must be accepted, and that, though the Committee 
of Convocation did not intentionally act unfairly, he was “ very 
much misrepresented.” Scarcely sufficient prominence is given to 
the real causes of the dispute, such as, above all, the divergence of 
feeling between the Whig and Low Church bishops and the 
clergy at large. A careful estimate is given of Hoadly’s character 
and position. He had some virtues; he was thoroughly tolerant, 
a “lover of truth,” and with some greatness of soul. On the 
other hand, he scandalously neglected his bishopric ; his theology 
was deficient ; he had no reverence either for authority or sacred 
associations; and he was, in a word, “ the typical Low Church- 
man of his age.” For, as is well pointed out here, Low 
Churchmanship at that time meant something very different 
from later Evangelicalism; it “ was prone to an excess of 
latitudivarianism and to an over-exclusive confidence in reason.” 
In an extremely able dissertation on Wesley's work and system, Mr. 
Abbey examines the proposition that had the founder of Methodism 
lived in these days con would have been room for him and all 
the system he set up within the borders of the Church, and gives 
weighty reasons for his conclusion that this could scarcely have 
been so; he defends the Church of the last century from the 
censure hastily pronounced upon her in this matter, and shows 
that it was impossible for her “honestly to combine with 
Methodism.” The spirit of Wesley's theology was not that of 
the Church, and “it would have been almost impossible for any 
one to work with him who did not in the main agree with him. 
As regards the influence of Methodism on religious feeling, 
Warburton held that it “retarded the progress of a spiritual 
theology.” Hatred of Puritan fanaticism had led men to take 
refuge in a tem of cold morality, and just “when the 
balance was sehieasing itself” the extravagances of the Methodists 
again filled them with an exaggerated fear of “ enthusiasm.” 
While the Bishop's opinion was to some extent correct, he failed 
to note the rise of Evangelicalism—a movement that was in 
part occasioned by Wesley's work, though it was also “ in 
simultaneous with and independent of it.” Although Mr. Ab 

ints out the most notable deficiencies of eighteenth-century 

vangelicalism, he insists on the pure and noble character of 
its Christianity, In asserting the “ thorough Churchmanship ” 
of the Evangelicals, however, he ought, at least in our opinion, 
to have added that the Church they loved with “a calm at- 
tachment ” was to some extent other than the Church as she 
really is. The revival of religion was accompanied by a revival of 
contention between Churchmen and Dissenters, and the differ- 
ences between them were strengthened by the angry feelings 
that were engendered by the war with the American colonies, 
Still greater bitterness was caused by the reaction that fol- 
lowed the French Revolution. The influences which the Revo- 
lution had directly and indirectly on the life of the Ohurch 
are admirably treated. Among the effects it produced was a 
temporary check to the efforts made for the education of the 
poor, a work which had lately been taken in hand by many 
Churchmen, Bishop Horsley, however, pointed out that the 
existence of Jacobinical schools was a cogent reason for promot- 
ing sound and religious teaching, and the work of Dr. Bell revived 
the interest in elementary education. Among the sketches of the 
bishops of the reign of George IIL, interesting notices are given 
of the life and character of Warburton, “a man whose Christian 
faith was a strong reality to him, but in whom its intellectual 
element was disproportionately developed”; of Law, “ cordially 
disliked by most good Churchmen”; and of Watson, the opponent 
of Paine. The relations of the English Church with the Colonies, 
and the difficulties that beset the Episcopal Church in America 
at the close of the War of Independence, are carefully described. 
A short, though sufficient, account is given of the troubles of the 
Scotch Episcopalians, of the seeming ruin which fell upon their 
Church after the insurrection of 1745, and of its rise from 
obscurity some forty years later; and a full and temperately 
written record of the Church in Ireland and its bishops completes 
a work which, in spite of some faults, presents on the whole an 
admirable picture of the life and progress of the Church of 
England during the eighteenth century. 
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SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS AND BOOKLETS.* 


T is certain that many reading have little leisure “ for 
studying Greek thought in the mare of the Greeks” ; it is 
possible that some of them will be glad to use translations. But 
they will be greatly disappointed if they set to work upon Mr. 
Welldon’s version of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. What would they 
understand from the third sentence of the first chapter ?—“ We 
are all in a sense dialecticians and rhetoricians; for everybody essays 
up to a certain point the criticism and support of a thesis, defence, 
and accusation.” This in a treatise on the expression of thought, 
Artem scindes Theodori! But the Greek is ohie enough. mdvres 
yp péxpe xai iméyew Adyor kal Kai 
xatnyopeiv eyxeipovow. On p. 10 we read that “ rhetorical proofs are 
either artistic or inartistic ” (@reyvor) ; and on p. 12, that the study 
of ethics “may be fairly described as political.” It is fair to say 
that Mr. Welldon here explains himself in a foot-note. But no such 
help is given at p. 258, although “proportional metaphors ” (ai 
car’ dvadoyiav) is surely a hard saying. None of these phrases 
would cause a moment's hesitation to any one who had the Greek 
before him; but they fairly swim before an English reader's 
eyes. Nor is it easy to lay and keep hold of this paragraph from 
p- 159:—“ As regards the occasions of envy, the goods which 
provoke it have been already stated; for all achievements or 
possessions of which we covet the reputation or are ambitious, all 
things which arouse in us a longing for reputation, as well as all 
the various gifts of fortune are practically without exception 
natural objects of envy, and of them such especially as we ourselves 
either desire or imagine we have a right to , or as by their 
acquisition confer a slight superiority or inferiority.” Words, 
words, words; not very good words; not very much meaning, 
and shaky grammar. Mr. Welidon should also mind his French. 
On pp. 266-267 we are treated to this exhibition :—“ In all these 
cases the merit consists in the proper application of the term em- 
ployed, tc. in the appropriateness of it to the thing described, 
whether it is employed in a double-entendre or in a metaphor.” 
Double-entendre ! And from a Head-master! Let Mr. Welldon 
look at his Littré, and forswear such gross blunders in future. 
Another serious fault is found in the unalleviated verbosity. The 
sinewy of Aristotle's diction quite under 
the mass of Mr. Welldon’s commentator English. ugh has 
j rom the literary point of view, it is I. 
Welldon in his own preface be invited a literary criticism. 
This is not a book to be read, but it is a book to be used. 
The scholar who knows his Rhetoric and the student who 
wishes to know it are placed under obligations to Mr. Welldon's 
judgment and research. Page after page is a faultless reflection 
of Aristotle's thought. The verbosity which has been noticed 
is but the result of Mr. Welldon’s conscientious desire to make 
all things clear. He goes to the extreme length of inserting 
long phrases and even complete sentences where he thinks that 
the argument oye to be simplified or explained (these 
are printed with italics, lest they should be a pitfall to the 
unwary). In his rendering of isolated expressions, and especially 
of the many proverbs which Aristotle has scattered about the 
Rhetoric, Mr. Welldon is often felicitous. But he is seen at his 
best in the numerous places of real doubt and difficulty. He 
possesses the merit of knowing his own mind and being able to 
express his own meaning. Nor does the clearness of his insight 
make him dogmatical. His footnotes are too short, as a rule, to 
admit controversial discussions ; but when occasion arises (as e.g. 
on p. 197) he indicates the reasons which might favour a different 
view of the passage. He is careful to record the more important 
variations in the text, An elaborate analysis of the subject- 
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readers, he is quite rig ht in giving plenty of translations 
di ti in 


matter, which covers forty pages, is prefixed to the translation, 
which will be useful to serious students of the Rhetoric. In 
point of fluency and readableness the best part of Mr. Welldon’s 
work is in the Book. As a whole, the translation is so 
good that it ought to be better. In conclusion, we may cite again 
the words which he cites himself:—od yap dméxpy rd Exew & det 
Réyeww GAN’ dvadyxn cai radra ws dei cimeiv. 

t is a pity that Mr. Elgood ever learnt the little Latin which 
he knows. His translation of Horace may be fairly estimated by 
means of a few samples taken at hazard—C. i. 5, “The Temple's 
wall shall indicate by my votive tablet that I have suspended there 
my drippin clothing as a sacrificial offering to the mighty God of 
the sea. G. i. 8, “ Why does he not, in soldierly array, join his 
equals in yearsand make his Gallic steed subservient to the iron- 
pointed bit?” C. ii. 13,“ No human being is at any time suffi-- 
ciently on his guard against what may happen to him,” C. iii, 24, 
“Of a truth injurious riches accumulate; but yet something is 
always wanting to the too smal] amount.” O. iv. 8, “ Bacchus, 
with vine-encircled brow, conducts the desires of his votaries to a 
successful issue.” One of the aims which Mr. Elgood professes in 
his preface is “ to offer to the large body of intelligent Englishmen 
and Englishwomen unacquainted with the Latin tongue the works 
of Horace in English in a form which he hopes may prove attrac- 
tive and of interest to them.” Although the Satires and Epistles. 
lend themselves more easily than the Odes to Mr. "s peculiar 
ow Ay translation, from cover to cover the book is of little 
worth. 

Mr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Boston (U.S.), has produced a “ high- 
toned” version of Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. But somehow 
or other it seems to call up the vision of Mrs. Blimber. The book 
does not mean to be pretentious. But there is an air of refine~ 
ment about it more exquisite than is quite comfortable for any but 
Bostonian lungs. The lish is fluent enough, and sometimes it 
is graceful. Now and again we come on crude bits, e.g. on p.. 
253, “ As formerly in great part; so now with my inmost soul and 
entirely, I yield myself up to thee.” The translator has not aimed 
at “giving a literal version.” A persistent person with a taste 
for gentle dulness would be likely to enjoy this book. It is not 
badly done ; but Cicero is very hard to translate, and Mr. Peabody 
probably found him easy. The moral tone of the notes leaves 
nothing to be desired. He describes Euphorion as “a very licen- 
tious poet, whose songs, not without a certain sweetness of diction, 
but of the vilest type as to their moral character, had great popu- 
larity among convivialists of the baser sort.” But “ happily ” only 
three ot his verses have survived, and they are from three different. 


Mr. Heberden’s Medea is published in two parts, Intro- 
duction and Text in one, Notes in the other. The Introduction 
is short and tedious. An appendix gives a good account of the 
choral metres in the Medea. The stage directions are suffi-- 
cient. Mr. Heberden does not seem to have quite made up 
his mind what sort of commentary he was to write. The Notes. 
are at once too and not good enough. They are dry but 
not exhaustive. They are sketchy but not s tive. Mr. 
Heberden’s edition has some practical merits for work, All 
help has been withheld that is not required, and space has been 
economized. It is to be noticed that the Notes are bound in 
brown cloth and the Text in green. Is this a trap for the much- 
persecuted schoolboy? Is it an artful dodge to prevent him from 
reading his Notes in class? Surely that boy will remove the 

m cover from the one volume to the other. Mr. Heberden. 
is not one of the editors who shirk difficulties, He delights in 
them, and sometimes makes them for himself, He is fond of 
putting forward two alternative views of a passage and ing. 
im ly against each, as e.g. at 182, and 365, and 722. He is 
still better pleased when (as at £56) there is nothing much to be 
said for a proposed view. This is very honest and perhaps very 
sound scholarship, but it does not give stimulus. He is not always. 
happy in his manner of expression ; ¢.g. on line 21 he translates Bog. 
pév dpxous by “ she calls out the word dpxo,” and at 647-649, on 

Gavare mapos dapeinv 

duépav ravd’ é£avicaca 
after ing that duépay rdvde=this light of day =life, and 
after quoting Hermann’s interpretation of the end of the sentence, 
he remarks that “no parallels are quoted for this use of mdpos 
with the participle =mdpos with infinitive.” But, in spite of all 
its defects, Mr. Heberden’s Medea is in many res a useful 
book. It ie wee thoughtful work and careful scholarshi 

Mr. Glazebrook's Medea belongs to a very different class of work. 
Mr. Heberden insisted on the difficulties ; Mr. Glazebrook ignores. 
them. But Mr. Glazebrook is writing for Sapeenenn and (wisel: 
enough) he has removed the chief difficulties from his text. He. 
tries to make the drama dramatic, and divides it up into acts and 
scenes. The five acts are entitled Desolation, Resolutions, Exas- 
peration, Preparation, and Execution. His notes are colloquial 
and confident, and when he takes the wrong view (which some- 
times happens) he betrays no kind of hesitation, He deals with 
the chief matters of syntax which come into this play, and writes 
some useful notes—as e.g. at 649, on the distinction between ri 
and as ri His introduction is lively and 
tive. Besides discussing the chief characters, he writes brightly 
and clearly enough about irony, metaphors, and “ sentiments 
in Greek plays. As his book is intended only for very young 
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meant to be “ used in construing” from those which only serve to 
explain the syntax. 
the malian ot tock Mr. A. Sidgwick is indefatigable. We 


6) In the metre &c. &c. (for 6 lines). 
¢) In the thoughts &c. &c. (for half a page, with appropriate citations).” 


If this is not “cramming” may we go to Strasburg. It is 
impossible for so clever a man and so accurate a scholar as Mr. 
Sidgwick not to put something original even into a book of this 
kind; and we find many light critical touches and many excellent 
notes. It is needless to say that all the allusions are carefully 
explained. Mr. Sidgwick does not offer many translations, and it 
is the more surprising that some of those which he does offer 
should be of conspicuously small merit—e.g. “ to gather his proud 
steps” for “gressus glomerare superbos,” and “ favour not his 
inglorious age ” for “ nec turpi ignosce senecte.” There are some 
marks of haste, or perhaps carelessness. We hear of arrows being 
“ fired,” a dam is described as masculine (torvus),and on G. iv. 562 
(“ viamque adfectat Olympo”) Mr. Sidgwick’s translation, “the 
path to Heaven,” might very well deceive the artless scholars for 
whom he seems to be catering. On G. iv. 457 (“dum te fugeret 
per flumina preceps”), he calls attention to “this unique use 0 
dum in a final sense with the subjunctive.” He says that “ the 
real help to the analysis is given in the word preceps,” and the 
fuller sense is “dum se precipitabat ut te fugeret.” That is to say, 
Mr. Sidgwick explains what he believes to be a confusion of con- 
structions by the influence of a word which is opeest to act on 
a sentence before it has been uttered. This indeed is “going 
headlong to escape”—a difficulty. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Sidgwick is right in ing “ pictas abiete uppes ” as exactly 
el with “ pendentia pumice tecta.” The difference is that the 
er phrase would be impossible in any but its own arrange- 
ment of the words, ‘“ Abiete pictas Buppes ” would be impossible 
—but “ pumice pendentia tecta” would be intelligible Latin. With 
very few exceptions Mr. Sidgwick’s notes are irable in their 
acuteness, directness, and simplicity ; and in cases of difficulty, as 
on G. iv. 116, and G, iii. 307, he says just the right things in just 
the right way. 

It is possible that a new edition of the first four books of Plato's 
Republic may be required for the use of Oxford passmen, and there 
are no marked defects in the work which was EN by the late 
Mr, A, M. Luscombe in conjunction with Mr. F. J. Newnham. 
The text is broken up into short paragraphs, each of which is 
headed by an pga analysis, clear enough to read if it were 
aot disfigured by a splashy system of commas. There is, besides, 
@ continuous analysis, which covers fifty pages, in which we can 
trace no attempt to reproduce the spirit of Plato—only the dry 
bones of him served up for the unhappy Oxford passman. What 
does Mr. Newnham mean by the quotation which he makes in his 
Introduction from an unknown source? The “ ’s scholar- 
ship is subordinate to his intellectual grasp of the philosophical 
matter.” This statement is neither true nor untrue, it is meaning- 
less, Perhaps it was a don’s joke. 

If there are not too many school Ceesars already, Mr. C. Bryan’s 
edition of the fourth book of the Gallic Wars deserves to be wel- 
comed. The notes are businesslike, the plan of the bridge is in- 
telligible, and the vocabulary is sufficient, The usages of case, 

tween different meanings o icles like guin and at or 
the class of scholars who will this book 
of Polybius, Strabo, Appian, and other authorities on early Britain, 
seem just a little pompous. 

_ Mr. vary t seventy- 
five of Martial’s Epigrams for the use of Third and Fourth Forms. 
‘The shortness of the pieces is,as Mr. Morgan says, one of their 
chief recommendations for work in class, “Think [says Mr. 


& In the diction &c. &c. (for 5 lines). 


. Sidgwick, in his admirable lecture on Stimulus] what the most 


thrilling narrative of Macaulay would be if read at the rate of ten 
dines a n—two pages a week!” Mr. Morgan does not give 
many translations, but the descriptive headings are sufficient help. 
His notes are simple and correct—e.g. on “ poteras esse” = you 
might have been, He is not afraid of using technical terms like 
“ scazon” and “h ” His own English is bad—“ ever so” 
for quamvis, “ mayest thou,” and “they used, instead of the 

now employed, a reed cut like ours.” One excursus deals with a 
Roman man’s day, another with a Roman house, and a 
third with the mechanism of Roman books. 

Eoce iterum Crispinus! Mr. A. Sidgwick’s Lectures on Greek 
Prose Composition is the most valuable book of its kind that 
‘we have seen. To some extent it supersedes the necessity of oral 
teaching. E tutor, coach, and schoolmaster who is conscious 
{as many & one is conscious) of his inability to impart to others 
the knack of composition which he can exercise himself should 
take Mr. Sidgwick’s book and study it from beginning to end. 
We are taken behind the scenes and introduced to the mental pro- 
cesses which result in Greek sentences. The notes upon structure 
and idiom are some of them pretty and all suggestive, but they 


do not contain anything which ought to be new to a tolerabl 
observant scholar. But it is one thing to have knowledge 
another to use it. Anybody who follows Mr. Sidgwick through 
the twenty different bits of real English which he does before our 
eyes into real Greek will have advanced himself a long way 
towards the art of writing Greek. Fifty exercises are appended 
which have been carefully selected and contain references to the 
Notes at the beginning of the book. 

Mr. F. W. Levander’s Test Questions on the Latin Language 
are partly collected from old examinations of all kinds and degrees 
and partly invented for the occasion. They are well enough in 
their way; but there is no traceable system or arrangement, 
except that needless repetition has been avoided. Anybody with 
a pack of old examination “ papers” could shake them out of his 
hat in as good an order. But the book is cheap and handy, 


FANCY PIGEONS.* 


HE description of its merits on the title-page of this book 
may look rather bombastic; but it is little, if at all, exagge- 
rated. One great virtue of the work is that it never wanders from 
its subject. It is all about pigeons, and nothing but pigeons. 
We have only to add, by way of introduction, that it consists of a 
reprint of articles from that excellent but seductive journal Zhe 
Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart. 
For a long time the stock-dove (Columba oenas) was believed to 
be the progenitor of all tame pigeons; but Mr. Lyell tells us that 
this idea is exploded, for the stock-dove cannot be domesticated. 


f | The only pigeon now thought to be the forefather of the domestic 


pigeon is the Blue Rock, which is to be found in one variety or 
another in Europe, Asia, and Africa. In the author's opinion, the 
tendency of all fancy pigeons to “ throw back ” and occasionally 
breed offspring unlike themselves is a strong ne in favour 
of their descent from some common ancestor. The production of 
the different varieties of domestic pigeons has probably been the 
result of breeding and interbreeding from “ sports.” Their varia- 
tions in colour are most likely due to the rare but occasional pro- 
peoeity in both birds and animals to become either Albinos or 

elanoids, and the parti-colouring to be found in so many fancy 
breeds of pigeons has probably been obtained by crossing Albinos 
with coloured pigeons, 

Tn the early part of the volume there is a good deal of practical 
advice about pigeon-houses, feeding, breeding, rearing, and the 
management of pigeons, both in health and in disease. In the 
latter part there is a useful chapter upon “Homing Pigeons,” 
which, of course, means the training of carrier-pigeons. We need 
not enter into the details of the chapters on breeding and manage- 
ment. They contain nothing very new; but they are good. All 
a ay an however, may not know that a pigeon usually 

ys its first egg about five o'clock in the afternoon, and its second 
very near two o'clock on the third day. Many English breeders, 
again, may be unaware that small-pox is a common disease among 
pigeons in India. The chapter on carriers may interest others 

ides ad maggie The best carrier is the Antwerp, or 
Belgian Voyageur, which can fly five hundred miles in twelve 
hours if the weather be fine. One hundred miles is considered a 
long fly for London carriers; but the foreign flying matches are 
usually over distances varying between two hundred and five 
hundred miles. On two occasions there have been matches from 
Rome to Belgium, a distance of nearly a thousand miles; “ but 
with so little success, both as to time and the percentage of 
returns, that it is now recognized that this long fly can only 
be attained at too great a sacrifice.” M. Victor de Roo, the 

t authority on carrier-flying, and the adviser of most of the 
Sontinental Governments on the use of carrier-pigeons in con- 
nexion with p of warfare, sent some interesting particulars 
to the author in 1880, At that time from one hun thousand 
to one hundred and thousand carrier-pigeons were sent every 
Saturday from Belgium to different parts of France, where they 
were liberated for their return flight, the principal stations being 
Auch, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Biarritz. Many were also sent to 
St. Sebastian in Spain, With regard to the means by which 
carrier-pigeons find their way home, Mr. Lyell quotes the follow- 
ing words of Mr. Tegetmeier’s :—* In spite of all the nonsense 
written about flying by instinct, all practical men know that a 
bird flies by sight. I have lost some of the best birds I ever 
potent from trying to fly them across London on a foggy day.” 

the other hand, after telling a story of a pigeon, which was in 
confinement many months, and then flew to its original home in 
Brussels, over about four hundred miles of country which it had 
never seen, Mr. Lyell says, “that they do not fly by sight alone 
the above proves.” 

There is a very different kind of pigeon-flying which affords 
amusement to a great =p | people, especially in Italy and India. 
The pigeon-flyer holds a long pole with a flag at the end, and 
the pigeons are trained to fly into the air when he waves 
the flag. When he whistles or blows a horn, and makes 
certain movements with the flag, they orm different evolu- 
tions, and when he lowers the flag and puts his hand into @ 


* Fancy Pigeons. Containing full Directions for their Breeding and 
Management ; with Descriptions ‘of every known Variety, and all other 
Information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers, [Illustrated with 
coloured plates and woodcuts. By James C. Lyell. London: L. Upeott 
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Tejoice over & good scholar writing down to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge “ Locals.” The ap of Mr. Sidgwick in the character 
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ledged that he gives straight tips. At p. 11 of the Introduction 
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containing grain, they all fly down to him, The ex-king of 
e used to keep four flights of pigeons in four te houses. 
Fach flight had its own keeper, po consisted of about a thousand 
pigeons; the colour of one flight being black, of another blue, of 
another yellow, and of another red—all being pied. The author 
saw all these four flights in the air at once. “ It was a fine sight to 
see them intermingling, separating, and wheeling round in their 
flight, the dense masses casting shadows on the ground like i 
clouds, and the whizzing of their wings being pleasant to hear. 
At last a keeper, at the author's request, called his flight to come 
down. The pigeons hung in the air for an instant, and then the 
whole thousand came down with a swoop to his feet. The keeper 
went amongst them and, picking one up, shook it, and then tossed 
it into the air. It was a pigeon that had strayed from one of the 
other flights, its colour having revealed it among the vast crowd 
of pigeons on the ground. . Lyell believes that pigeon-flying 
of this kind is practised in Persia, Asia Minor, and Turkish 
Arabia, and he has read of its having been formerly common in 
Moscow. 

The chief home of pigeon-flying in Europe is Modena, where it 
has been popular from time immemorial. A Modenese statute of 
the year 1327 alludes to it. It is managed in much the same 
manner as in India, The dovecots at Modena are on the roofs of 
the houses, and their owners, when flying their pigeons, stand on a 
little platform which surrounds them. Pigeon-flying there is a 
regular game. A skilful player trains his pigeons to fly together 
in a troop, and, by whirling round in circles, to confuse the 

igeons of other players until one or two of them get —— 
i their respective flights and lost amongst his. He then 
signals his own pigeons to return, when they bring the stray 
pigeon with them. As the sport is at present —* captives are 
redeemed at the price of a lira each; but formerly the prisoner 
used to be publicly hung from the platform of the conqueror. At 
one time it was the custom to tie “to its tail a little bottle of 
gunpowder, in which a fuse was placed, and then, when the 7 
sent out his pigeons, the captive was let loose after the fuse 
been fired, so that, when it arrived in the midst of the flight, the 
bottle burst,” generally killing and wounding many of its com- 


panions. 

Of pigeons that are noted for making peculiar noises, the 
Trumpeter is the best known, being pretty common both in 
Europe and Asia, It has a t tuft on its head, called the 
rose, hiding its eyes and even the greater part of its beak, and its 
legs are heavily feathered. Its voice is rather more like the sound of 
drumming than that of trumpeting. The Altenburger Trumpeter is 
of less marked ap and makes a somewhat different sound, 
especially in the Silver variety, sustaining its curious “ roo-roo- 
roo-roo” for a long time, but occasionally varying it with sighs, 
as if it were short of breath. The Laugher, a pigeon said to come 
from Mecca, makes a prolonged “ hua-hua-hua-hua,” the hens 
doing it almost as much as the cocks. The wings of both 
Laughers and Trumpeters tremble when the birds are making 
their peculiar notes. Another pigeon that is remarkable for pro- 
ducing an odd noise is the Ringbeater, which has a habit of 
flying in a circle, and producing a loud clapping by beating its 
wings together. This pigeon exists in Westphalia and on the 
Lower Rhine, and, according to some pigeon-books of the last 
century, it was formerly not uncommon in this country. 

This, like most of the latest books on pigeons, notices the cruel 
— of “ manufacturing ” the short heads of Almond Tumblers. 

ora long time amateurs were surprised to find that, although 
they purchased the very best birds, the descendants did not have 
the extraordinary short s and high heads of their progenitors. 
At last the secret leaked out. The dealers who week vas these 
prize pigeons were in the habit of taking the pigeon (or squab, as 

is 2 in hand when it was a few days old, and pressing at 
the root of its beak either with a small wooden instrument or the 
thumbnail, and so gradually forcing the bone back into the head. 
Many pigeons died under this cruel process, and the few that lived 
—, of suffering. The publication of this horrible secret 

Fulton’s Book of Pigeons gave a serious blow to the popularity 
of Almond Tum A much milder artificial treatment of 
pecons is that in use in certain parts of India. ‘The tail 

; of the fantail (so common in that country) are cut 
_— short, and the brilliant ends of ’ tail-feathers are 
‘nserted into the stumps. Not content with this, Indian pigeon- 
fanciers sometimes fasten hollow brass bangles round their fantails’ 
legs. Inside the bangles are little balls, which make a tinkling 
sound when the birds strut about. 

Qceasional allusions are made throughout this volume to the 
many troubles and disappointments to which a pigeon-fancier is 
exposed. Perhaps he sends his carriers to be thrown up at some 
distant place, and his prize birds never come back again. Or he 

tumblers, which either won’t tumble at all, or tumble so 
Much that they cannot rise two feet above the ground. Then 
Sometimes an excellent tumbler will give up the practice, with- 
out any apparent Pouter-breeders their 
sorrows. How provoking it is to possess a highly- uter 
that won't pout. He may be gifted by nature with a snaet th 
Cious crop; but he never fills it, and it hangs limp and empty, like 
an indiarubber ball that has been pricked. Such a bird is techni- 
tally described as “slack-winded.” There are, on the contrary, 
over-zealous pouters, who fill their vow ag full of air that they 
begin to choke. Their pompous attitude is then relinquished for 
& state of helpless and convulsive struggling, which 


will sometimes 
Continue for half an hour, unless 


some one is at hand to open 


their beaks and squeeze the wind out of their crops. Or a pouter, 
who pouts enough without pouting too much, may have a trick of 
tucking his tail under him and dragging it along the = 
habit which will prove fatal to his chance at shows. , at 
best, every pigeon-fancier must — breed a number of birds 
that are very far short of perfection ; his only hope of success 
is to destroy without hesitation every pigeon that wili not serve 
his purpose, But, although the —— must expect man 
disappointments, there is proba of whi 
affords so much scope for skill with such rapid results, 


BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.* 


We. have always held, and not unfrequently expressed, a dis- 
taste for of work, seei 
that there is so much that is practically not sasctdits oh ih, aah 
that the labours of those who thus go twice over ground are very 
often devoted to the making of quite unimportant corrections. But 
we admit that, though we should have welcomed Shirley, who is 
now as inaccessible as Middleton was, with a warmer welcome 
than Marston, who prostat venalis in clean copies among the 
widely-spread remainders of the Li of Old Authors, and 
whose poems have also been edited by Dr. Grosart, we can see 
justification for a new issue of the poet of Sophonisba. For Dr. 
Grosart’s issue, besides being limited to the y¥ was limited to 

fifty copies, and therefore practically unpublished, 
is certainly possible to get on with Mr. iwell’s Library of Old 
Authors’ issue, that issue, which 


arston at any rate with a clean shirt and a well-brushed coat. 
Some purists have, we believe, been shocked by a sheet of 
“ additional corrections and emendations” issued a little later than 
the book itself, and have asked why Mr. Bullen did not take 
more time and pains to find these out earlier. He might have 
if he had had the courage to say nothing about 
them himself. And it must be remembered that, however pleasant 
and serviceable a thing it may be to have editions of classics which 


to making swans of his It is true that he seems to us 
a little too favourable to of It is, 
our judgment, going a very way to say that “ few figures 
the Elizabethan are more striking” than the heroine 
of the Dutch Courtesan, Instead of a “ fair vengeful fiend,” 
Franceschina seems to us, we own, to be a spiteful and termagant 
one whose murderous intentions are not only improper but 
impro 

her —— beauty. Mr. Bullen employs this same kind of 
Swinburnian exaggeration about that Franceschina of higher life— 
Isabella, the heroine of the Insatiate Countess. ’ 


arston more. we should grant him is sincerity 
ungerings after oblivion. We own that we have very 
great doubts that he was any more than an ill-conditioned 

of talent, who found that he could not do as well as he wished to 
do, and therefore, in a pet alike with himself and others, alternately 
undigested and imperfect t does not appear even in Eliza- 
bethan literature. The marvellous lingo of the satires, the wild 
horrors of Antonio and Mellida, and isba, the savage if not. 
always effective irony of the comedies, the al quarrels with 
Hall and Jonson, all show this same kind of ill ted and ill- 
tempered mood. Few even of his fellows have finer passages, and 
we must go to the test of those fellows to find anything better 
than the us “ Why, man, I never was a king now,” on 


* The Works of Marston. Edited by A. H. Bullen, g vols. London: 
Nimmo. 1887. 


The Works of Thomas Nabbes, Edited by A. H. Bullen. London: 
Privately printed for the Subscribers. 1887. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. London: Jarvis, 
1887. 
Mermaid Series—Thomas Middleton. London: Vizetelly, 1887. 

Was Shakespeare Shapleigh? a Correspondence in two Entanglements, 
By Justin Winsor. F song, iba Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1887. 
The Works of Shakespeare. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887, 


The Reader’s Shakespeare. g vols. London: W. Smith. 1887. 


| 
| 
ago, not only reproduces the faults of the “old copies” (which are 
worse than most old copies) with a bland ssouciance, but, 
unless we are much mistaken, adds not a few of itsown. Now, 
Marston, at Lis best and with every assistance, is not the most 
intelligible of writers, and in Mr. Halliwell’s text, though he | 
may be an agreeable enigma to professed students, he must be 
much more enigmatic than agreeable to the ordinary reader. 
There was, therefore, a justifiable task of ‘‘cleaning up” to be 
rformed, and Mr. Bullen has performed it so as to present his 
| 
represent the patient expenditure Of unio eisure, that 18 & . 
A asking. It is something, and a great to have so great a 
lly of actual texts put before us in a comely and readable condition, d | 
ond One considerable merit not common among editors can hardly 
ers, be denied to Mr. Bullen. _He is much less given than some others. 
ong 
ers 
or | 
alve 
da 
are 
five 
rom 
but 
» of 
only 
the lady seems to us to be anything but a “ glorious devil,” her 
the amatory bloodthirstiness being not merely inhuman but simply 
son- grotesque. It is only on the scaffold that she becomes 
lars effective. However, these little points of difference will occur, ont 
and are not much worth dwelling on, especially as Mr. Bullen’s general | 
very opinion of Marston does not seem extravagantly high. He scarcely 
they attempts anywhere to sum up his purely literary merits, What he 
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the graver side, the Erichtho scenes of Sophonisba on the side of 
extravagant blood and thunder, and the admirable irony of the 
satire on Scholastic philosophy in What You Will, (By the way, 
Mrs. Pott and Mr. Donnelly, what are you about ? not this 
satire show that Bacon was Marston?) But he had evidently no 
certain command of these happier veins, and it was, at least pro- 
bably, vexation at his own insufficiency which determined first his 
istent ill temper (he is one of the most ill-tempered writers in 
nglish) and then, after a period of tolerably active production, 
his complete retirement from authorship of all kinds during the 
last twenty years of his life. He is scarcely Titanic, as some have 
called him, and if Mr. Bullen is happier in calling him the Timon 
of English literature, this also does rather too much credit toa 
character which, as we understand it, was rather one of peevish 
disappointment and consciousness of impotence than of settled 
hatred of humanity consequent on first successful and then bitter 
experience. But anyhow, he is a very interesting figure, and his 
work is very interesting work. By the way, Mr. Bullen, as usual, 
1 not help this, and 
there could be no doubt of the propriety of it if he had been 
editing Marston alone. But, as the series is intended to be com- 
plete, it might have been better to keep the play for Chapman, to 
whose manner it has, in our judgment, more resemblance than to 
that of either of the other borators. But perhaps Mr. Bullen 
intends in such cases to repeat the printing. His notes are gene- 
rally apposite, though some readers will find them not full enough. 
The truth is that, in annotating such a writer as Marston, it is 
very difficult to know where to begin, and still more difficult to 
know where to leave off. To persons unacquainted or only mode- 
rately acquainted with Elizabethan literature a commentary of 
the most elaborate kind would not be too much; but this would 
have the drawback, not only of its own bulk, but of requiring repe- 
tition in the case of each writer. Mr. Bullen has probably judged 
well in commenting only on the most out-of-the-way wo 
He will scarcely, we should think, when Fortune (as we trust 
she will) has allowed him to go all through the great race from 
Marlowe to Shirley in his published series, reprint the works of 


- Nabbes, which he has just given to his subscribers, albeit those 


subscribers are not likely to grumble at the results of their sub- 
scription. The author of Microcosmus is exactly one of those 
authors who deserve to be reprinted for subscribers. But he is 
also, at the same time, one of those authors who may be thought 
to supply an objection to the generally sound principle of con- 
fining successive editions of “ Dodsley ” to plays by authors whose 
works have not been collected. For Microcosmus, by which he is 
erally known, is very much better than anything else that 
Nabbes ever did. It is not only interesting as a late and good 
—_ of the masque-interlude or spectacle-morality kind, but 
writing is also considerably better than that of anything 
else of the author's. Besides it Nabbes tried both t 
and comedy. In the latter his editor acknowledges frankly 
that he could do next to nothing, though we think he is —— in 
putting him above that unhappy souffre-douleur Glapthorne. Why 
everybody is so savage with Glapthorne we never could make 
out. The Tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein is surely, despite a 
hint of Mr. Bullen’s, much better than Gycia, and, despite an 
assertion of his, much better than Nabbes. But in comedy 
Nabbes was happier. Mr. Bullen ranks his efforts in this line 
with, but below, Shirley ; we should rather rank them with, but 
below, Brome, from whom, by the way, we see that Mr. Bullen 
himself has some apt parallels in his notes. The difference is 
uite capable of being argued out. It is this, that in Shirle 
re is always a vein, though no very rich one, of the old hig 
romantic poetry of the Elizabethans proper. It dips and has 
faults here and there; but it is never very far off. In Brome it 
scarcely ever appears, nor does it in Nabbes. Both of them were 
of the correct side, of the school of good sense, of the tribe of 
Waller and the post-Restoration men, though they both, and 
Nabbes ially, kept clear for the most part of the coarsest 
erudity of their followers. Nabbes, therefore, is a not unin- 
teresting person to the student; but out of Microcosmus, and in 
parts even of that, it would be going a great deal too far to say 
that he is an interesting person to general reader. He fills 
his two handsome volumes here well enough, and that is all we 
need say for or about him. 

The interest of the third book which the same industrious 
editor has recently _ forth is threefold. Arden of Feversham is 
the best by far of the very popular and evidently very numerous, 
though now scantily represented, variety ot the “domestic 
tragedy ” in the Elizabethan drama. It contains some scenes and 
at least one character of remarkable power. And it has been 
attributed, with more support from modern authority of weight 
than any other of the “doubtfuls” except The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, to Shak: On the first point we need say nothing 
here, and not much on the second. On the third it may be just 
as well to point out the nature of the Shakspearian claim (in 
which, by the way, we do not atall believe) of Arden, It is not, as 
in the cases of The Two Noble Kinsmen and Edward III., that 
there are of any length and importance, exhibiting a 
marked and almost inexplicable resemblance to Shakspeare’s hardly 
mistakable or imitable versification and phrasing. A few lines 
which he might have written may be picked out here and there, 
and that is all. But what is remarkable is, first, the curiously 
Shakspearian character of the adaptation from Holinshed—sticking 
Close to the facts, and yet giving just those inexplicable touches 
which change a thing 


so seldom found ; secondly, the arasp of character and play of 
imagination in the part cf Alice en, and in the one great 
scene between her and her paramour Mosbie. Against this has 
to be set the absence of any strong Shakspearian character in the 
writing even here, and the still more un-Shakspearian character 
of the subject and general treatment. ‘The question of authorship 
is quite insoluble, and perhaps not worth solving, but if one 
were merely indulging fanciful speculations on the subject, it 
might be permissible to think that Shakspeare had nothing to do 
with the choice of subject, and nothing, strictly speaking, even 
with collaboration in it, but that some crony of his hed Yover a 
pipe of that tobacco which he liked so much that he never speaks 
of it) suggested that he had conceived a play, or the idea of the 
play, and that Shakspeare then said, “ Well, if you must, take 
care to do so and so,” and perhaps sketched, vivd voce, the Alice 
and Mosbie scene. The book is very handsomely produced. 

The Mermaid Series has reached Middleton, and appears with 
a revised version of Mr. Swinburne’s Essay (already published in 
the Nineteenth Century) as an introduction, a short preface, and 
a few notes by the editor, and five plays—A Trick to Catch the Old 
One, The Changeling, A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, Women 
beware Women, and the Spanish Gipsy. There is a “1.” on the 
title-page, though not on the cover or back, so that we do not 
know whether a second volume is intended or not. The great 
beauty of the tragic scenes in the Mayor of Queenborough and 
the historical interest (it is dull enough otherwise) of the Game at 
Chess may deserve inclusion, and together with the Shakspearian 
coincidences of The Witch and (to admirers of Lamb) the rather 
secondary than primary attraction of A Fair Quarrel, would 
nearly fill up such a volume, which almost any one of the 
comedies might complete. But we have so recently written of 
Middleton in criticizmg Mr. Bullen’s edition that there is little 
need to say more here, 

We have a respect for Mr. Justin Winsor, who is, we believe, a 
good librarian, and whose elaborate History of America is a claim 
to respect in itself. But we profess with much frankness that we 
can say nothing good of Was Shakspeare Shapleigh? for the 
simple reason that we can make nothing of it. it has an 
ra our frivolity cannot understand it; and if it is 
intended as a joke, our dulness is unable to follow its jocularity, 
It is about the portraits of Shakspeare and a mask, and Germany, 
and letters, and divers Elizabethan-American-English families, and 
in short (if we may be pardoned the impropriety of such an 
expression), the Devil knows what else. o doubt we are 


the two unannotated editions of Shakspeare which close our 
list, we must speak the more highly of the Reader's, which has 
now got to Pericles, and which justifies the praise we have 
formerly given it. Messrs. Macmillan, in trying to adapt their 
excellent Globe Edition to persons with less “ gimlet eyes,” have 
forgotten the possibly sound, but certainly round, adage about a 
hog and the whole of him. The book is thrice the size of the 
Globe, and of course proportionately dearer; yet we have still the 
double columns, still print smaller than is pleasant to aged eyes, 
still volumes somewhat thick and heavy for palsied hands, and 
not still, but as a new drawback, the separation of the work into 
different books, As soon as the advantages (no doubt, great) of 
a single volume are given up, there is nothing gained by stopping 
short at two or three. 


EMILY POMPOM CHATTERBOX.* 


#8 \aEeEs nothin puffeck,’ said Jemmy the Red,” as 
reported by the author of Fu'c’s'le Yarns, and the remark 
was one of wide application. Candid students of humanity have 
long recognized that there is no limit to the idiocy which speci- 
mens of the animal facetiously called homo sapiens can display on 
occasion, and it is theoretically possible that a sillier person might 
arise than Mr. Morell Theobald, F.C.A., the author of a volume 
entitled Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, and published for 
some reason, into which it is not necessary to inquire, in the 
United States, At the same time it is only just to Mr. Morell 
Theobald, and every one else of whom anything is or ever has 
been known, to observe that if the possessor of the most Herculean 
imagination were to assert bis own capacity of picturing to himself 
what that theoretical individual would be like if he existed, or 
what he would say, or how comport himself, he would run a con- 
siderable risk of encountering a similar rejoinder to that which 
crushed the celebrated suggestion of an abstract Lord Mayor 
ing neither a gold chain, a coach, robes, a body, or a soul. © 
Mr. 'Theobald’s story has been written before by a great man. 
“ Hiram H. Horsefall is his honoured name” in that famous 
narrative, and though the actual Slu who palmed off their 
clumsy and foolish tricks on Mr. Theobald are for poetic purposes 
condensed into one dramatis , there is not an impo 
incident of Mr. Theobald’s story which that hero leaves out oF 
does not explain. If folly could be penally adjudicated upon, 
on the principle of making the punishment fit the crime, Mr. 
Theobald might suitably be condemned to learn “ Mr. Sludge 
the Medium,” by heart, and repeat it without a blunder six 
times a day until further notice. From one point of view, 20 
* Spirit Workers m the Home Circle: an Autobi i i 
Twenty By Morell Fy Boston, Mass.; Colby 
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doubt, it might be obj that this penalty is a much pleasanter 
one than Mr. Theobald deserves, but, after all, that is a matter of 
taste; and it is probable that Mr. Theobald’s spiritualistic ex- 
periences have so much degraded his taste that the mere perusal 
of Mr. Browning’s would be excessively disagreeable to him. 

Mr. and Mrs, Theobald were so unfortunate as to lose three 
infant children successively. It may be as well to protest here, 
once for all, that it is from the necessity of the case, and not from 
any wish to hurt Mr. Theobald's feelings, that delicate topics in 
his domestic history must be handled without reserve. He him- 
self makes them the essential foundation of his story and the in- 
ferences which he deduces from it, and even regrets that the 
susceptibilities of some of his friends and relations do not permit 
him to be yet more explicit in his personal revelations. If he dis- 
likes comment upon the alleged proceedings of his offspring, living 
and dead, he has only himself to thank for any distress he may 
suffer. He has deliberately invited criticism, and cannot reason- 
ably object to it. Mr. and Mrs. Theobald, then, were speculating 
upon the then condition of their dead babies, when they heard 
raps. These t ascertained—presumably by putting lead- 


- ing questions—to be signals from the said babies, and a system of 


communication was speedily established, the surviving brothers 
and sisters of the little ghosts naturally developing a consider- 
able “ mediumistic” talent. (The invention of this atrocious 
adjective is perhaps the least of the offences of soi-disant 
“ spiritualists.”) The Theobalds then made the acquaintance of 
Mr. and Mrs, Everitt, who joined in their researches ; and after 
a short time the two families built two adjoining houses and 
came to live in them. Mrs, Everitt was a medium, and when 
she was present for the pu of experiment the room was 
always carefully and completely darkened. Sometimes she went 
into a “ trance” and uttered expressions purporting to come from 
spirits. Sometimes when she was present voices were heard 
which the audience supposed to be the “direct” utterances of 
spirits, Someone once s ted that Mrs. Everitt was a 
ventriloquist, but Mr. Theobald knew that could not be so, 
because the voices in which the spirits yoy were quite different 
from Mrs. Everitt’s natural one. A good deal of preliminary infor- 
mation about the dead babies and other ghosts was acquired by the 
simple process of Mr. Theobald writing it himself. He calls it 
automatic writing, and is rather troubled in his mind because it 
was not automatic. He knew what he was writing, and wrote 
‘what came into his head, and it would have been so much more 
convincing if he had not known what he was writing, because 
then it would have been more clear that it was dictated by the 
irits and not invented by Mr. Theobald. At last, however, 
. Everitt being peat the spirits spoke, and everyone heard 
them. The spirit of a child which bad died before it could speak 
suddenly said “ My dear brother and sister, I am here; Sophia,” 
Mr. Theobald himself shall tell what happened next :— 

We were almost startled by a piercing child-voice, one evidently de- 
lighted to speak for the first time. 

“ mama and papa! I’m here, too! Louisa.” 

That was the voice of our first still-born diughter, who has since 
developed into such a beautiful and poweriul spirit, and who now 
frequently manifests herself by direct writings by many physical 
phenomena. 
Any one can a= the kind of communications with which Mr. 
and Mrs. Theobald were favoured by these and other spirits, orally 
and in writing. They were a mixture of exquisite silliness and 
disgusting blasphemy. The first spirit who addressed them said 
he Seoer Iie. eobald’s father and mother, and his mother was 
“a very beautiful spirit.” (It will be remembered that Mr. 
Sladge used to say the same thing.) They asked him to go and 
see what the old people were doing; so he went away for a short 
time, and on his return said they “were together, sitting in a 
beautiful arbour, the seats of which were covered with crimson 
velvet. They were clothed with purple robes lined with white ; 
his was made of velvet, hers of satin, their usual evening dress, 
In the morning they wore crimson lined with white.” He 
farther announced that Mr. Theobald’s father was reading a book. 
“* What book?’ I asked. He went to see, and said it was ‘ The 
interior meaning of the first book of John.’ We remarked, 
natural !’” 

It is far from our intention to follow in detail this eae story 
of presumptuous fraud and grovelling credulity ; but the largest 
part in the narrative is played by one Mary, who is too important 
to be left out altogether. Mary came as a maid-servant to a 
house taken by Mr. Theobald at Haslemere. She very soon de- 
veloped considerable talent as a medium, and did all the common 
tricks with a closed cabinet and the regulation paraphernalia of the 
art. The consequence was that Mr. Theobald and his wife took to 
treating her as one of the —— (Mr. Horsefall is recorded to have 
done much the same), only with peculiar tenderness, because ber 
emotions often made her ill. Everywhere that Mary went the 

ts were sure to go, and if she loved them it was no more than 
common gratitude, for her familiarity with them secured her an 
easy place, and consideration from her employers not falling far 
short of worship. They wrote texts on ceilings, they prepared 
long documents of illiterate twaddle which they left in various 
locked-up places—Mr. Theobald seems never to have heard of 
such things as dupli keys—they held “dark séances,” with all 
the customary effects, and squealed, and gibbered, and had a hi 
old time generally. But they never did anything that it wo 
not have been perfectly easy for Mary to do without their 
help, Of course a many of the writings were in foreign 


languages with which Mary had no acquaintance. In these in- 
stances there generally occurred some old-fashioned — or 
spelling, which was generally accounted for by the ghosts who 
wrote them having been alive hundreds of years ago when such 
expressions were in common use. This ingenious speculation 
often received the most striking confirmation when some old 
book would be discovered on the premises which everybody had 
forgotten, wherein was found the passage written by the spirit 
with the same mistakes or archaisms verbatim et literatim, The 
inference is that as it was printed in the old book, so the old 
ghost was accustomed to talk when he was alive. It is curious, 
by the way, since the dead babies grow up in the next world just 
as they would have here (Louisa is now twenty-seven), that the 
ghosts of Father Jules Theobald and Saadi the Persian poet are 
not ina condition of senile decrepitude. Mr. Theobald gives a 
number of reproductions in facsimile of what he calls “ direct 
spirit-writing,” produced more or less under Mary's auspices, 

ere are four or five different handwritings, and, though th 
are superficially disguised by being of different sizes and wi 
different slopes, it is difficult for anyone who looks at them the 
least in detail to avoid the strongest conviction that they were all 

‘s ghosts were more ts, Everitt’s. 

guile addressed their nts as “pa” and “ma”; and their 
spelling, even of modern lish, was not always above reproach. 
One of the dead children, while yet young, wrote a letter which 
Mr. Theobald justly describes as characteristic. The misspellings 
intended to represent childish imperfection of pronunciation are 
noteworthy :— 

Now me am doin to write some for you papa. 

You tell all the big men your little Emily, sagem, Chatterbox, is not 
a ghost, and she am not a phantom grim and tall, but she is a little girl 
who likes to help you when she can, and if les would let their little 
girls and boys tome to them, they would do so, Louisa and big boys say so. 

night everybodys, be dood peoples. Me am Pompom. 


Mr. Theobald has not been uniformly fortunate in his d 
with spirits. Not long ago he was so left to himself as to consent 
to impose “tests” for the persuasion of the incredulous, He 
sealed up writings in envelopes, and asked the spirits to co 
them outside. After much persuasion they did so, and he tho 
the test was satisfied. Alas! subsequent investigation proved that 
the envelopes had been surreptitiously opened, whereat the enemy 
naturally blasphemed, For his own satisfaction Mr. Theobald asked 
his spirit friends how it happened. They told him that they had 
duly, though reluctantly, fulfilled the tests, and copied the sealed- 
up writing, and that then “two interfering spirits” had got at 
the envelopes and opened them, and stuck them up again, so as 
to make them look as if some human being had copied the sealed 
document in the ordinary way. This melancholy event has gone 
fur to satisfy Mr. Theobald that it is better not to apply “ tests” 
to “ spiritualistic” phenomena. The spirits do not it—and 
quite right too, 


BESANT AND RICE.* 


N the preface to the new edition of Ready-Money Mortiboy 
Mr. Walter Besant begs permission to say a few words on the 
literary partnership which began with this novel in 1872, and 
terminated with The Seamy Side in 1881. Every one will read 
with interest how the incident of Mr. Besant’s article describing 
the ascent of Piton de Neige, the highest peak in the island of 
Réunion, being printed in Once A Week, “full of the most 
exasperating mistakes—not a single name, for instance, being 
rightly printed,” led to an interview with the editor, James Rice, 
whom he found to be “a pleasant and friendly creature, eager to 
set himself right with me”; how “ very soon t into the habit 
of dropping into the little back office in Tavistock Street, generally 
with some small contributions, and of staying for a talk”; how 
each of the future partners wrote a novel, and how, while the 
result of Rice’s novel was “ not satisfactory,” Mr. Besant committed 
his MS. to a publisher who reported upon it unfavourably, yet 
‘as a work of promise. I am happy to say,” he continues, “ that 
I had the fortitude to burn this MS., though with many tears.” 

In the autumn of 1871, after this double failure, Rice proposed to 
Mr. Besant that he should join him in writing a novel, of which he 
had already sketched the central figure and leading situation. “ The 
first crude idea was the Return of the Prodigal Son, ten times 
worse than when he went away. He was to be a hardened, 
heartless, to get round his father by 

aying upon his foibles weaknesses, he was to get everything 
riot hin and leave him ruined. Dick Mortiboy came home, in 
effect, just as Rice proposed. How he worked out in the end, 
and as the story shaped itself in our hands, may be read in the 

ges that follow.” The first conception of “ Dick” was due to 

ice; but apparently it was Besant who improved him into the 
jovial buccaneer who clashes so amusingly with the prim, conven- 
tional life of an English country town. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy, though its success was quite certain 
from the beginning, did not make its authors rich ; but was followed 
by My Little Girl, which “ did better at the libraries,” and after 
an interval, during which Rice sold Once a Week, and both the 
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tried other work, they resumed —- with With 
and Crown, which came out in 1874, and This Son of Vulcan, 
in 1875. In the following year, continues Mr, Besant, “thanks 
entirely to Mr. Edmund Yates, who admitted us to the pages of 
his paper, we made a t stride in popularity by The Golden 
Butterfly. This was followed, also in the World, by The Monks of 
Thelema. In the Graphic of 1878 appeared By Celia’s Arbour, in 
de the in which I was born, it in 
m ish days. Next year,in the Graphic of 1879, we published 
The C in of the Fleet. In the year 1881 The Seamy Side was 
published in Time.” 
What many readers will probably wish for is some “line” 
which they ean discriminate the work of one partner from 
t of the other; but to this, except in the allusion to the 
character of “ Dick Mortiboy,” Mr. t furnishes no clue. 
His own writing increases in ease and strength with each suc- 
cessive novel,.and we search in vain for any marked alteration 
in style in those which he has written since his partner's 
death. How was it done? Did the authors agree about the 
plot and then write the chapters alternately? or did one take 
the part of Moliére’s housekeeper and criticize while the other 
created? Or did they adopt the scheme of pane which 
the “ Se ae proposes to Lovel:—“* Why, I will write 
the critical historical notes on each canto, and draw out 
the of the story myself. I pretend to some poetical genius, 
Mr. Lovel, only I was never able to write verses.’ ‘It is a 
pity, sir, that you should have failed in a qualification some- 
what essential to the art.’ ‘Essential? not a whit; it is the 
mere mechanical department. A man may be a poet without 
measuring dactyls and spondees like the ancients, or clashing the 
ends of lines into rhyme like the moderns, as one may be an 
architect though unable to labour like a stonemason. Dost think 
Palladio or Vitruvius ever carried a hod?’ ‘In that case, there 
should be two authors to each poem; one to think and plan, 
another to execute,’” 
In 1876 a Christmas story by the partners came into collision 
with Foul Play, by Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault, the 
ing incident in both being exactly the same. “It was too 
late, however, to alter it, and fortunately no one accused us of 
iarism, which, if it was committed, was at least unconscious.” 
‘0 Foul Play the world owes the immortal parody of “ Chikkin 
Hazard,” the fun of which depends upon the notes (un- 
fortunately omitted in the reprint) describing the struggles of the 
editor of the “National Sensation Novel omenen (Limited),” 
to keep the among his unruly crew of joint authors. “Six 
of us will fight, and six be seconds; the seventh is a doctor,” 
exclaim thirteen of them, when the others propose to cut out 
some thrilling chapters which they have written; and scarcely 
oegucue be found without some ludicrous illustration of the 
isadvantages of the co-operative system. Yet all painstaki 
writers of fiction gather their facts, anecdotes, and “ local colour 
from whatever sources are open to them (see the list in Charles 
Reade’s diary of the “ men whom I want to talk to” when he was 
meditating It ts Never too Late to Mend, or his remark, “ A sailor 
is a live book of travels,” in Love me Little, Love me Long), and 
in many cases it must be hard to draw the line between merely 
supplying an author with materials and actually taking part in 
his constructive work. Cruikshank lived and died in the firm 
belief that be had written Pickwick; and Cadell told Lockhart 
that “COonstable’s vanity boiled over so much at this time, on 
having his suggestions (about Kenilworth) gone into by Sir 
Walter Scott, that when in his high moods it used to stalk 
and down his room, and exclaim, ‘By G—, I am all but 
author of the “ Waverley Novels”!’” Yet every writer must 
constantly have wished for some intelligent man to whom he 
could have recourse, as to a dictionary; and, if two clever men 
find that each of them can supply the other's wants, it seems 
clear that they can do better wok in partnership than solitary. 
It can, however, but rarely happen that such partnerships 
should be formed; it is even rarer for them to succeed ; and, 
although Dorothy Forster and Children of Gibeon may have 
done more for Mr. Besant’s fame, yet we can well understand 
the pride with which he tells the story of his ten years’ suc- 
cesalal ip with James Rice. 


MASTERS AND BOYS. 


T\HE name of the author will be sufficient in itself to recom- 

mend this little volume at any rate to all Salopians, amongst 
whom Mr. Gilkes was for years a sort of uncrowned king. 
Possibly many of them may yer wane with what they find, 
cae! for some work of wider scope; but their criticism 
will be disarmed by the modesty of the preface. At first sight 
the book a) to be a collection of obditer dicta and acta of both 
masters and boys, more or less unconnected. But the reader soon 
discovers that he is reading a story, and a story with a moral (or, 
perhaps we should rather say, teeming with morals), which 
steadily grows in interest as it increases in length. Nobody whose 


eympathy with boys was not deep and genuine could have written 
pathetic episode of the illness and death of “ Coddles,” and 
many 8 reader, who, like one of Mr. Gilkes’s small boys, “ doesn’t 


? aud Masters. By A. H. G Master of Dulwi 
die? oe 


believe that any one can make him blub now,” may find, when he 
comes to this part of the book, that he is not quite so hardened 
to the melting mood as he imagined. 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Gilkes was somewhat rash in 
selecting his old for the scene 
scribes is unmitigated Shrewsbury—including “ ski “gentlemen 
of the run,” &c., which have no existence elsewhere, and which 
leave us no choice in fixing the locality. The result of this must 
naturally be that Salopians will soon have all the characters 
ticketed and labelled with what they imagine to be their real 
names, and if any of them get the wrong names assigned to them, 
Mr. Gilkes will have no right to complain. For instance, even 
the general reader will hardly be able to avoid the conviction that 
much of the work is autobiographical, and will see Mr. 
Gilkes himself divided into at least two separate personalities 
among the “masters” of whom he writes. After all, perhaps, 
there is not much harm done, and an author who can produce an 
interesting book, and steer entirely clear of “tall” writing, is a 
welcome new arrival in the literary world. 


MEMOIRS OF WILHELMINE, MARGRAVINE OF 
BAIREUTH.* 


HE Princess Christian has at least paid the reader a 
handsome compliment by translating the Memoirs of the 
Margravine of Baireuth for his beuefit. 1t is not to be supposed 
that any one who has a real interest in the history of the eighteenth 
century, or in memoir literature at large, can be so ignorant 
of the French lan as to require an English version of 
Wilhelmine’s delightful book. Therefore it must be meant for 
the reader of English only who has no rae subject, and it 
is decidedly to his credit that he should be sup to wish to 
become acquainted with anything so good. And the compliment 
is not only well meant, but well turned. The translator has given 
an English version which is thoroughly alive—as, indeed, it ought 
to be. In mere dictio: it is sound, and it has the 
higher accuracy of spirit. The editing is hardly on a level with the 
translation. More notes might have been given, for instance, and 
there is a rather awkward want of knowledge shown at one place 
in making the Margravine talk of an Emperor of Austria about 
the year 1730. Then, too, there are suppressions which Her Royal 
Highness justifies because of the coarse character of the original. 
Now Wilhelmine had that fine eighteenth-century habit of being 
outspoken, and has unquestionably spoken of certain matters in 
connexion with Augustus the Strong and Peter the Great which 
a lady of her position, or indeed any lady, in these days would 
leave among the tacenda. Still there they are, and they form part 
of the work. We are of opinion that they ought to be given. 
We have a strong objection to having our reading chosen for us, 
and prefer to decide for ourselves whether this or the 
other is an essential part of a work or not. It may, of course, be 
answered that the student who wishes to know the Margravine's 
book thoroughly can read it in the original, but that is a position 
which the translator, who presumably believes in the dignity of 
his or her task, cannot consistently take up—for it puts all transla- 
tion on a sadly inferior footing. 

These Memoirs are undoubtedly among the remarkable feats of 
the house of Hohenzollern. Their literary value is more or less 
a pena of their truth ; but it is obviously important to know 
of all memoirs how far they can be trusted. Carlyle has ranked 
Wilhelmine’s book fairly high as an historical document. “ We 
find it,” as he says in his emphatic way, “ a veracious Book, done 
with heart, and from eyesight and insight; of a veracity deeper 
than the superficial sort. It is full of mistakes, indeed, and 
exaggerates dreadfully in its shrill female way, but is above in- 
tending to deceive. Deduct the due subtrahends—say, perhaps, 
twenty-five per cent., or in extreme case as high as seventy-five— 
7 will get some human image of credible actualities from 

ilhelmine.” Another view held by judges of another order is 
that the book is worthless as historic evidence. The reasons 
given for this sweeping judgment are characteristic of one kind of 
criticism. There are several manuscripts of these Memoirs in 
existence, of which, however, only one is in the Margravine’s own 
hand. The others are presumably copies, or were written at her 
dictation. Now these originals differ among themselves in many 
details, and are very diversely worded. Therefore it is said they 
are ali worthless as evidence. Again, it seems to be proved that 
Wilhelmine, as she grew older and was embittered by donentis 
trouble, took a more and more gloomy view of her own youth. 
She drew her father and her father’s Court in darker colours. 
She complained of her brother and of her mother in stronger 
terms than can be justified by what is known of the facts from 
other sources. Therefore it is said her whole testimony is vitiated 
and worthless. The deduction isa little too large. Accuracy of what 
Carlyle calls the superficial sort is useful in its way, no doubt; 
but a book may have it and be perfectly wooden, or may want it 
and be valuable. It is very necessary to distinguish in this 
matter of accuracy. When a memoir-writer is found to give 
three or four accounts of the same transaction in words of various 
strength, that is a reason for: believing that he or she is an ex- 


* Memoirs of Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth. Translated and 
edited by Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig Holstein,’ 
Britainand Ireland London : David Stott. 
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: citable person and liable to ex te, but not for totally refusing 


to accept his or her evidence with the n deduction, Exagge- 
ration is one thing, and lying is another. There must be a basis 
of fact for the first, and it may be got at by judicious criticism. 
It has not been proved that Wilhelmine did more than overdraw 
and overcolour, As for the discrepaney between certain ne om 
in the Memoirs and her own letters written at the time, 1t rather 
tells in her favour. The Margravins quite honestly confesses that, 
even when she was most hurt at her brother's coldness, to take 
one instance only, she was careful to give no sign of her feeli 

in her letters—like a sensible woman, who did her best to avoid 
family quarrel. With the necessary deduction for exaggeration, 
and due allowance for the fallibility of human nature, the 
memoirs of a lady of this sagacity may be trusted. If she has 
represented her father as a greater brute than he was, and his 
Court as a greater bear-garden than it was, this also is evidence 
of a kind. On ne préte qu'aux riches in these as in other things. 
A very angry opponent might conceivably have represented 
Charles I. as incapable of qulieg the truth ; but, unless he was 
aliar or a fool, he would not have acéused the most fastidious 


. of mankind of being a drunkard. It may at least be said for 


Wilhelmine’s picture of her father that this is what a Princess of 
the House of Hohenzollern,a woman of brains, of an affectionate 
nature, and of the kind of pride which goes ill with a habit of 
telling small lies, thought that a King of Prussia might be. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful Cartage that his daughter has drawn 
of Frederick William and of his Court—a picture of stupidity, 
brutality, and small meanness, The dogged obstinacy and blind 
rages of the King, the pertinacious intrigues and silly anger of the 
Queen, the cunning and chicanery of the Ministers or 
courtiers, make up a scene unparalleled of its kind. Taking the 
story exactly as it stands, it shows the Court of Berlin to have 
been, in point of manners, much on a level with the humbler abode 
which sheltered Black George, the clergyman’s granddaughter, 
and Mistress Molly Seagrim. Of course there are errors of omis- 
sion, if not of commission, in Wilhelmine’s narrative. Of what la 
outside the Court she says, and obviously knew, nothing. Frederi 
William’s very great merits as a Prussian king and administrator 
are.passed over, or at best taken for granted, but they are quite 
compatible with the truth of this picture of his domestic life. 
Wilhelmine cannot well be mistaken on such a simple matter of 
fact as the question whether her father did or did not knock her 
down. For the rest,a man may roar at his wife, bully his son, 
and thrash his daughter, and yet know the value of a good army 
and an economical administration. Then, too, there is a dreadful 
internal probability in Wilhelmine’s pictures, Take her mother, 
for instance, and consider her as a character in a novel, and who 
can doubt her truth to nature? The Queen’s determination to 
bring about grand marriages for her children, wit! her husband's 
consent if possible, in spite of him if the thing could not be done 
otherwise ; her fear of Frederick William, which never made her 
alter her determination one jot, though she was profuse in vows 
to be obedient when her angry lord and master was actu- 
ally threatening her; the absolutely callous cruelty she showed 
in encouraging her children to resist their father, though she 
well knew that she could not protect them, and her quite 
honest belief that she was an ill-used woman when Wilhelmine 
would bear threats, imprisonment, beating, and furious tuggi 
to and fro no longer, are so true to nature that one feels 
they must be true to the character of Sophie Dorothee. Indeed, 
all Wilhelmine’s its live. Not only the King and Queen, 
but the Crown Prince and the Princesses, Ministers, lackeys, 
courtiers, the visitors, like Peter the Great and his wondrous 
household, who come and go, are all drawn with the same 
dexterity of touch, and all give the same impression of reality. 
The great played in the world by the Ozar Peter and 
by Frederick William have caused the passages of the Memoirs 
in which they appear to be more frequently quoted, but 
Wilhelmine’s account of the little Court of Baireuth is as admirable 
as the picture of the ter = Berlin. is 

isitely comic, and, in spite of the poor lady’s many troubles, 
Telly tn these eketches of real Kalbebraten- 
Pumpernickel and its statesmen of the stamp of Otto Sigismund 
Freyherr von Schlippenschlopp. There is one great difference, 
though, between eray’s good-humoured caricature of Weimar 
and Wilhelmine’s portrait of the real Baireuth. Pumpernickel was 
ahappy, easygoing little place, with a kindly Grand Duke, a 
n of the arts—did he not build that stately Grossherzoglich 
bsbratenpumpernickelisch Schkittelspielsaal? Baireuth was 

@ bankrupt and stagnant little place with a Margraf—Wilhelmine’s 
in-law—who made everybody around him uncomfortable, 
Palaces tumbling to pieces, and full of dirty rooms hung with 
rotten tapestry. The smallest of men wrangled furiously over 
the most insignificant of interests in these surroundings. It may 
be taken for granted that the absurdities of Baireuth lose nothing 
by Wilhelmine’s telling. ‘There is a delicious feminine malice in 
her account of the deputation of nobles, mostly members of the great 
house of Reitzenstein, who welcomed her and her husband, the 
heir-apparent as he then was, to Baireuth. Their wonderful wigs 
and wondrous clothes, their solemn dulness and utter inability to 
talk about anything but cattle, are all given with a pitiless pre- 
Cision of After them comes a perfect gallery of 
intriguers of both sexes, all alive, and all about equally ridiculous 
or hateful. There is exaggeration in all this, no doubt, partly 
due to temperament, and partly to the bitterness produced in the 
by disappointment and ill-health, but there is a great 


element of truth too. There is more evidence than Wilhelmine’s 
for the absurdities of the little German Courts, and also for the 
crimes of Italian atrocity which occurred in them from time to 
time. She herself tells of the history of one which is 
peculiarly hideous. The Memoirs give, on the whole, a credible 
picture of the Courts of Germany, big and little, as they were in 
the early eighteenth century—that is, while the country was still 
suffering from the results of the Thirty Years’ War. Even 
materially it had not recovered, and it had still less escaped from 
the brutalizing influence of that struggle. A German prince of 
the sixteenth century might have been a less able and essentially 
a less man than Frederick William, but he would probably 
have had less of his mere military brutality. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


FIVER cuties of Obiter Dicta has joined the growing ranks of 
_ Bronté biographers. He has, we may suppose, found his 
subject attractive ; he assures us, indeed, that to write of Charlotte’s 
life in Brussels is like walking on enchanted ground, and the 
expression might well be applied to the whole subject ; for, with 
Helstone for the father, Huntingdon for the brother, Shirley 
Keeldar for the sister, and Jane Eyre and L Snowe for 
Charlotte herself, what can be easier or more delightful than to 
construct a picturesque biography? There is, in fact, a fatal 
facility about it. Mrs. Gaskell was quite alive to the great oppor- 
tunities of the occasion; with the eye of a genuine artist for 
chiaro-oscuro, she saw that the figure of Charlotte would come 
grandly forward if a background of moorland and storm were 
thrown in, with the moodiness and tyranny of the father, and the 
crimes and failings of the opium-eating and Byronic brother. As 
a result she produced what has often been described as “one of 
the most charming biographies in our language,” but, unhappily, 
stern justice and the threat of ings caused her to retract 
somewhat, thereby marring the artistic perfection of her picture. 
Moreover, Mr. Wemyss Reid, many years later, being dissati 
with her portrait, drew another, making the light places where 
hers had been almost darkest, and hinting, as the main source of 
Charlotte's inspiration, at a mental and moral tragedy in Brussels, 
that Mrs. Gaskell had not even dreamed of. He even went so far, 
foolishly, as we oes out in reviewing his book at the time, 
as to speak of Charlotte, before her visit to the Belgian capital, 
as quite a “ happy and high-spirited girl.” Mr. Birrell in his 
present book, touches upon the matter slightly, and he wisely 
says that the readers ot Villette will, “if they are wise, nay, if 
they are delicate, hold their tongues about their discoveries, real 
or supposed, and their surmises, however shrewd or keen.” But 
though our conception of Charlotte's character differs now in few 
particulars from Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable portrayal of it, there 
can be no doubt that these later writings have tended to i 
wor 

Mr, Birrell, however, unlike those who have gone before him, 
comes forward clad with no very striking opinions of his own, and 
he rides a-tilt at his predecessors with no pet theory. He depends 
chiefly ~ 99 Mrs. Gaskell for his facts, and confines himself gener- 
ally, with a closeness sometimes destructive of a truthful view, to 
the history of the single member of the family he has selected. 
Fortunately for his book he is able to give some new information 
regarding that remarkable man, the Rev. Patrick Bronté, which 

considerable interest, e now learn for the first time 

that the father of the Brontés in his young days was the hero of a 
love episode that had something romantic about it. Upon leaving 
Cambridge, it appears that he took the curacy of Wethersfield, in 
Essex, and there established himself in the house of a maiden lady, 
one Miss Mildred Davy. To her was accustomed to come occa- 
sionally @ certain Mary Burder, her niece, a farmer's daughter, 
from A miles across the fields, and, coming one day with a pre- 
sent of game, the girl, anxious that it should be speedily prepared, 
goes herself into the kitchen, rolls up her sleeve to the elbow, 
and begins to wind up the roasting-jack. At the moment the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté enters, and, as an Irishman would, falls in 
love with her on the spot, She, however, does not at once 
surrender to the siege that forthwith begins, for she “ remembers 
that he is an Irishman,” So much he told her, but, even to 
the lady of his heart, nothing will he say of those vi 
Hampdens, the long-forgotten little Pruntys, of Ahaderg, in 
County Down. Now comes upon the scene the “wicked uncle,” 
questioning ily of these same; and straightway invites 
niece over to Yeldham, where, kept un‘er close watch and ward 
—all letters intercepted—she never sees the Rev. Patrick Bronté 
more. He, disheartened, leaves the , goes to Haworth, 
marries Miss Branwell, and, not until his wife is dead, does 
Burder hear from him again, when he asks her to be the mother 
of his little children ; but it is too late, and she answers, No, In 
one respect Mr. Birrell does ter justice to Patrick Bronté 
than has been done by some of his predecessors; he gives him 
much credit in the matter of his children’s education. But wh 
does he thoughtlessly follow Mrs, Gaskell in the stories of Pa 
Bronté’s absurd and fantastic violence which Mr. Leyland has 
shown good cause for believing to be untrue? It is very well to 
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say that the stories are trifling, but one who loves the Christian 
graces may be pardoned for giving a wide berth to the man who 
ruthlessly burns his wife’s dresses, fires off pistols out of the 
window, saws off the legs of chairs, and does other things of a 
like nature. Then, again, it seems quite gratuitous to say that 
Mr. Bronté’s reason for absenting himself from Charlotte’s wed- 
ding—a wedding he had consented to—was doubtless a bad one. 
Such unsupported stories and remarks would suffice to damn any 
man’s character. : 

In regard to Charlotte herself Mr. Birrell has nothing new to 
tell, and, attempting no psychological analysis, he contents him- 
self with a summary of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography, a method quite 
justified by the pu of the useful series in which his book is 
included. Such faults as he has are those of omission rather than 
of commission; and, if we had no other book than his before us, 
we should have a very meagre idea of the shaping circumstances 
of Charlotte's genius. We shall not be far wrong if we say that 
her powers were derived by inheritance from the strongly accen- 
tuated Hibernian and Cornish characters of her parentage, and 
that they were appropriately nursed amongst the Yorkshire hills, 
which develop a racial individuality even more remarkable. But 
the fact that her father had an unusual personality, that she had 
two sisters of intellectual power, and a ehthe of great promise 
‘whose career ended disastrously, must count for a good deal. 

Mr. Birrell concludes his little volume with a chapter in which 
he ventures, with a doubting heart, to assign a place to Charlotte 
Bronté amongst the women novelists of this country. Mr. 
Swinburne has already placed at the head of his intellectual 
hierarchy for Englishwomen Charlotte Bronté, her sister Emily, 
and Mrs. Browning. Mr. Birrell now makes a trinity amongst 
female writers of fiction of Miss Austen, Miss Bronté, and Geo 
Eliot. He thinks that the test of merit for a novel “can 
nothing else than the strength and probable endurance of its 
pleasure-giving capacity,” and says that the pleasure-giving ele- 
ments of Miss Austen’s work have not changed within a cen- 
tury. Yet, on his own showing, she is now accounted “ somewhat 
cold ”; whereas her contemporaries thought she wrote with vivid- 
ness of love. But what is subject to change is surely subject 
to decay. He gives the second place to Miss Bronté, because 
her literary productions are marked by asperity and deficient in 
grace and charm. The value of such a criticism may be estimated 

m the fact that Mr. Swinburne has said that it is “in its kind 
a perpetual pleasure to revisit the well-nigh sunless landscape of 
Lucy Snowe's sad, passionate, and valiant life.” The truth is 
that, though pleasure-giving qualities have much to do with the 
immediate reception and popularity of a work of fiction, they 
have little or no weight in regard to its merit and character as a 
work of art or its claim to a permanent place in literature, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


yaar masterpiece of fifteenth century satire, the Quinze jotes 


du mariage (1), the most perfect expression of the dissatis- 
faction and ess of the time, and in the curious repression and 
dryness of its irony the most strictly humorous, perhaps, of all 
French work out of Rabelais and Moliére, deserved the amiable 
care of M. Jouaust, in the most artistic of all his series. M. Louis 
Ulbach’s introduction is more, but it can be skipped or dipped 
into. Nothing more could have been done for the text in the 
way of print and paper; while M. Lalauze is at his very best in 
the vignettes and tailpieces. The book is not cheap, and, indeed, 
with its getting up it could not be, but it is well worth the thirty 
francs it costs, especially as there is, as far as we know, only one 
other reprint of it comely enough for collectors, and that is un- 
illustrated and, withal, out of print. 

The sale of a popular writer's books in France could hardly be 
better illustrated than by the eighth edition of Pierre Loti’s 
Propos @exil (2), which are neither stories nor particularly inter- 
esting essays, but only sketches of the author's journey out to 
China, done with his usual grace and elaboration, but inferior, 
even intrinsically, to similar things in his stories, and losing 
much by losing the story-frame. The book is partly pathetic ; 
for Pierre Loti, a man of the greatest talent and a brave and good 
officer we doubt not, talks of “la grande gloire de Foochow.” 
Shades of Tourville and Duguay-Trouin! You at least had other 
great “glories” than that of getting behind a man’s back as a 
friend and then stabbing him in it as an enemy. 

The articles of “ Parisis” (3) are well known, and here is 
another collection of them. They are very good of their kind, 
though we do not know that they change our opinion as to the 

roduction of such things. 

M. Blavet, however, at any rate does not himself to 
strictures on his title. M. Bellaigne (4) does. About half his 
book does “ answer to its name” by a sketch of comic opera with 
the comic widely construed. But the rest is padding, consisting 
of articles on Heine (who is not “ music,” at least in that sense), on 
Schumann, who is not “ French,” on the gipsy singers at Moscow, 
and on “ Mors et Vita.” 


(1) Les quinze joyes du mariage. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
(2) d@exil. Par Pierre Loti. Huititme édition, Paris: 
vy 


(3) La vie parisienne, 1886. Par Emile Blavet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(4) de musique frangaise. Par Camille Bellaigne. Paris: 


M. Bastard's (5) account of the doings of the Army of Ohalons 
in 1870 is detailed—rather too detailed occasionall —but it is 
relieved by drawings from the pencil of M. Détaille and 
others. 

M. le Marquis de Pimodan (6) is on the right side, and he 
has pretty of little too on 
“ defeats,” and appears to a di marquis, who may 
believe, after a fachion, in the power of his gods to aid him, but 
is by no means confident in their disposition. This won't do, 
“ My merry men, fight on,” is and must be the motto of all anti- 
Radicals in these days if Radicalism is not to triumph. 

We have several translations before us. There is a version of Mz, 
Marion Crawford's Zoroaster (6) (not exactly his best thing) ; there 
are two volumes more of the inevitable Russian(Gontcharov this time, 
a name vaguely provocative of puns), turned on to a thirsty public 
through that intarissable conduit M. or Mme. Halpérine (8), who 
must have delivered as many gallons of novel as most reservoirs 
have of water in the last few years; and, most remarkable of all, 
there is a double prose version, literal and paraphrased, of 
Rossetti’s House of Life (9). This last shows much ability, and 
is introduced by a characteristic preface from the pen of M. 
Joséphin Peladan, whose singular series of novels (not easily to 
be criticized to an English audience) is pursuing its way, and, 
among other things, giving those who wish it (M. Edinger is the 

ublisher) an opportunity to themselves of some of 
ir ’3 marvellous di ies. M. Peladan writes well, as he 
generally does; but he must really have done the proper names 
on purpose. “ Le frére Williams” and L’ami Waths” are almost 
unbelievable. “Morisse” (Mr. William, of Parnassus) matches 
them; but “1a plage de Borchinston prés de Norgate ” has never 
been equalled since that admirable am or who made “ Ken- 
sington” into “ Stintington.” 

We cannot say much for Juvenile French Plays (10). They are 
perfectly harmless, but they are in a literary point of view some~ 
thing very like rubbish, and we cannot see why children should 
have rubbish put before them when there are endless stores of 
excellent material. As for Dr. Schmidt's Vocabulary (11), we 
never could see the point of vocabularies for learning, either when 
at an early age we were like others their victims, or since. The 
modern outcry against learning by heart is senseless; but we 
do not know that the ancient practice of stuffing mere strings 
of words down the learner’s throat was much more sensible, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ss greatest of English actresses (Eminent Women Series— 
Mrs. Siddons. By Mrs. A. Kennard. Allen & Co, 1887) 
deserves that the memory of her life and performances should be 
kept alive for the benefit of succeeding generations, and from time 
to time it is well that the recollections of those who are already 
acquainted with the circumstances of Mrs. Siddons's career should 
be refreshed, and that information upon them should be provided 
for the ever-rising numbers of readers. By both of these 
classes the present volume will be found interesting, and the 
writer cannot be accused of having displayed any excess of parti- 
ality for the subject of her little book. 

Reprints of such charming and well-known books as those con- 
taining the letters and works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. By W. 
Moy Thomas. New edition, revised. Bell & Sons. 1887) are 
always welcome. They enable those who are not already ac 

uainted with them to follow easily the wise advice of the poet 
rs, who, when he was reproached by a lady with not havi 
read some new book, and was asked what he did read, repli 
“ When a new book comes out, [ read an old one.” The present 
edition is announced to be virtually a reprint of the third one, 
which was edited by the lady’s great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, 
and which was re-edited, with additions and corrections, by Mr 
W. Moy Thomas in 1861; and a few small additions have agaip 
been made to the present re-issue of the book. 

If there is romance in statistics, as Mr. Goschen once affirmed, 
there is abundant romance in the simple facts and figures that 
record the infancy of niet industries. Not long 
since we noticed Mr. Ellison’s annals of the cotton trade in 
England, in which the romantic aspect of the subject was 
strikingly suggested without at all usurping the tical aim of 
a careful compilation; and now we have a volume of similar 
character, though less compact and restricted, in Mr. Jame 
Borwick’s Romance of the Wool Trade (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
Though a little discursive, and even iterative, at times, this is § 
thoroughly readable book. From the sheep to the fleece, from 
the imported staple to the cloth factory, Mr. Borwick deals with 
every phase of the woollen industry at home and in the Austra 
lian colonies; while his survey embraces periods of history whed 


(5) Sangiints combats. Par Georges Bastard. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Les soirs de défuites, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(7) Zoroastre. Traduit par F.Chesneau. Paris: Perrin.? 
p?? Simple Histoire. Traduite par E. Halpérine. 2 tomes. Paris: 

errin. 

(9) La maison de vie. Traduite par Clémence Couve. Paris: Lemerre. 
9 (10) Juvenile French Plays, By A. Porcher. London: Sampson Lo 


(11) Petit vocabulaire, Par H. Schmidt. London: Williams & 
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Australia was sheepless and undiscovered, when Jason sailed and 
Virgil sang, when Adam delved and Eve span, when all 
Englishwomen were spinsters and the Flemings whom the politic 
Plantagenet caused to settle in Pembrokeshire and other parts in- 
structed the West of England in the mysteries of broadcloth. If 
Mr. Borwick’s method is devious, however, his history of the 
advance of the Merino sheep in the colonies is extremely well told. 
Among the stirring chronicles of pastoral pioneers, such as Captain 
Macarthur and John Bateman, none is more strange and moving 
than the migration of the Tasmanian sheep-farmers to Port Philip, 
which occasioned a veritable “ wool-fever ” only second in intensity 
to the “ gold-fever.” It is in such episodes of enterprise that the 
romance of wool is best exemplified. 

Much more than mere embellishment is involved in the art of 
making pretty books, though Delacroix complained that the text 
and “get-up” of his Faust made him appear as if desirous 
of posing in [école du laid, This was an exceptional instance 
of a great artist unequally yoked with incompetent allies. A 
dainty little book of somewhat novel guise is the collec- 
tion of popular pos Spanish and Italian Folk Songs, trans- 
lated by Alma Strettall (Macmillan & Co.), illustrated with 

hotogravures after sketches by Mr. John S. Sargent and others. 
The specimens of song, which are fairly representative on the 
whole, include Gipsy x eae petenaras, soleares, Tuscan 
storvelli, rispetti from Sicilian and Tuscan sources, and the Cor- 
sican vocero. The translator, in her introduction, refers to one 
cause of the decadence of popular song which certainly did not 
occur to Byron when he lamented the oblivion of Tasso in Venice. 
Writing of the “ Flamenco,” or gipsy songs and dances of 
Andalusia, Mrs. Strettall observes, “ they are becoming corrupted, 
losing their original and peculiar character, and adopting too 
much of the more ordinary Spanish tone and style”; and this 
result is attributed to their frequent performance before mixed 
audiences in cities. Possibly also the uncritical sight-seeing 
tourist is responsible, and may unconsciously encourage inferior 
spurious art. By way of musical illustration the translator gives 
a soled, which is a very characteristic melody, a charming speci- 
men of the petenara to the words “ Dejeme memoria triste,” and 
a Tuscan rispetto undebased by the modern arranger. Mr. 
Sargent’s sympathetic sketches admirably reflect the wild and 
fantastic themes they illustrate. 

The Theories of Anarchy and of Law (Williams & Nourgate) is 
the title of a “ midnight debate,” by Mr. H. B. Brewster, which 
is not more unprotitable than philosophic dialogues are apt to 
prove when conducted on no dramatic principles. The lines of 

ment are altogether too loose and vagrant, and the speakers 
lack individuality, A little Landorian violence, or loss of 
temper, on the 
positively refreshing, but no such extremely natural interlude 
diversifies the solemn and dull course of the debate. On the 
whole, the indifference of Wilfrid is the only true philosophy of 
the subject, and effectually clinches the debate. “If I had to 
take part,” he says, I might sit still and listen to you the whole 
night, and all the time with the one who has spoken Jast.” 
ilfrid’s mental position is unassailable, save his incredible 
assumption of the sleepless listener. 

We have already noticed Victor Hugo’s Choses Vues, a transla- 
tion of which appears, in two volumes, under the title 7hings 
Seen (Routledge & Sons). ‘The literary and biographical value of 
these miscellaneous papers can scarcely be over-estimated, and the 
translation, which appears to be carefully executed, will be 
eagerly read by those to whom the original is a closed book. 

Words with Gordon (Chapman & Hall) is a reprint from 
the Fortnightly of an article by Lieut.-General Sir Gerald 
Graham, which merits preservation, apart from the inviolable 
taterest of the subject, on account of its fulness of statement and 
its sincere spirit of loyalty. 

From the collection of “ Mr. Punch” we have a second volume 
of John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character (Bradbury, Agnew, 
& Co.) In this instalment the crinoline era and the great 
moustache movement are perhaps the most fruitful topics of 
Leech's inimitable humour and facility, There is an inexhaustible 
Piquancy in the perennial freshness of these drawings and the 
tespectable antiquity which the fashion of 1842-62 already 
assumes in our eyes. Many of these delightful concepts were 

it cursory reminders, so indelible are first impressions. Who can 
forget the “ Varieties in Horse Taming,” in which benevolent 
¢lderly gentlemen are represented as practising the Rarey system, 
‘or the reception of the austere Misses Weasel, who abjure crino- 
line, by Mrs. Roundabout, whose skirts are of beribboned and 
fashionable amplitude? Such astonishing fertility was never more 
convincingly displayed than in Leech’s rich and racy diversions on 

crinoline question, and this is but one of many themes illus- 
trated in these amusing volumes. As a memorial of the artist 
uothing could be more complete or more significant. 

Obviously modelled on Scott, Mr. Richurd Abbay’s narrative 
poem, The Castle of Knaresborough (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
o.), shows considerable spirit in descriptive passages and skilful 

ing of rhymed octosyllabics. The lyrical interludes are 

scarcely up to the standard of the narrative verse, the best of 

the Rapert has come over the hills of A 

ong, though appropriately energetic in style. r. 

Abbay's Ingoldsby The White Mare of Whitestoneclitf,” 

1s by no means the worst attempt in a vein that should never be 
attempted. 


of the anarchist or his opponent would be ; 


Labourer (W. H. Allen & Co.); The Herb of the Field, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co.); The Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Living, by Jeremy Taylor (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); and 

r. Robert Mackenzie's Zhe Nineteenth Century: a History of 
the Times of Queen Victoria (Nelson & Sons). 

We have received a Pocket Atlas of England and Wales (John 
Walker & Co.),a useful companion with very legible sectional 
maps; The Life of Queen Victoria, by W. W. Tulloch, which has 
received Her Majesty’s revision (Nisbet & Co.); Four Peas in a 
Pod, by Mrs. Lowndes (S.P.0.K.); Three Stories for Working 
Girls (S.P.0.K.) ; National Academy Notes, edited by Charles 
M. Kurtz (New York: Cassell & Co.); Burnett's Intelligence 
Quarterly; The Jubilee Book of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, edited by the Rev. T. Grant Mills (Cassell & Co); and 
the seventh volume of Great Thoughts from Master Minds (A. W. 
Hall), from which we learn, among other amazing things, that the 
“ smooth, delicate style” of Sir Wilfrid Lawson “is lit up by a 
humour that reminds one of Addison.” 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Rumoven from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonx Hart, 
33 Sournampion Srreer, Srranp, Loypon, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each, May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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SCIENTIFIC HONOUR. 


For twenty-one years one of the most simple and 

easily understood of scientific discoveries which has ever been made, 
and which, notwithstanding its simplicity, is at the same time one of the 
grandest and most important in guiding the course of Scientific Inquiry, 
has been left without any formal recognition by any of the Scientific 
Societies professedly endowed for the promotion of knowledge. I allude to 
the discovery of the action of Astral Gravitation which immediately led to 
the discovery of important facts in Natural Philosophy whose existence had 
been previously unknown. 


I do not doubt that in the first instance the leading members of the 
Scientific world disbelieved and were prevented from giving serious atten- 
tion to the existence of the newly-discovered facts in consequence of their 
corollaries being at variance with what has for more than two hundred 
years been accepted by the Scientific world as a necessary axiom in the so- 
called fundamental principles of Natural Philosophy, to formulate logically 
in theory the conception which was by Galileo, Descartes, and Newton 
brought into Natural Philosophy under the supposition of its being by 
theoretical necessity the First Law of Motion. 


I repeat that I give the reputed leaders of the Scientific world credit for 
having in the first instance honestly considered any announcements pro- 
fessedly at variance with that “ First Law of Motion” to be unworthy of 
consideration. The position of the question is now, however, changed ; 
the course of scientific investigation has in the meantime becn greatly 
influenced and directed by new discoveries of facts which, nevertheless, ex- 
cepting those for which other explanation than the theoretical deductions 
through which their existence was discovered have been contrived, remain 
unacknowledged. 


1 now therefore charge the reputed leaders of the Scientific world with 
having too long persisted in what is, in fact, an unworthy course, whether 
it be their intelligence or their honour that is at fault in the question. 


There is no more than the average intelligence of any man of ordinary 
education requisite for perfectly understanding the question at issue, and I 
now invite any such who have leisure and inclination for a deeply interest- 
ing study, as well as position and spirit of independence to enable them 
freely to express their opinions, to communicate with me for the purpose 
of making appointments to discuss the subject, and perhaps urge this 
challenge for the honour of Science. 


WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Member of the London Chamber of Commerce. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MARCOVITCH & CO. 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 
CIGARETTES “ DAPHNA.” 
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Prices: Petit Format, 8s.; Format Moyen, 9s. per tin of 100. 
SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT OF SIX STAMPS. 


11 AIR STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


STREETER’S 
DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 


LONDON MADE, WHITE, AND MODERN CUT, 
From £5 to £5,000 (pounds). 


BOND STREET, No. 18, W. 


LONDON. 


HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


An agreeable, natural, and certain Remedy for 


Paralysis, 
tica, Constipation, 
Li 
ervous Affections, diver and Eigney Disorders, 


Send Postal Order or Cheque cae for 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT (post free), and 
youwill haves an effectual and marvellous remedy always at hand. Harness’ 
Bl Belt p Health, Strength, and Energy. 


Thousands Test jals received. Write 


The Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


52 OXFORDST.,LONDON, W. 


Corner of Rathbone Place. 


Legion of Honour, 1878. Revel Bestagans Retabtheod, lent, Gold Medals and other 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ “ay from 35 guineas 


18, 90, and 23 Wigmore . Liste free. 


A LHAM™MBRA THEATR E~ 
The Fashionable Lounge. Beautiful Ballets. First-Class Variety Entertainment, 
Operatic and other 5 Concert. 


« THE. VALE of TEARS,’ DORE’S LAST GREAT 
RE, completed a few days he died. ON at the pons 


GALLERY. Stree treet, with * his 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


FLFIDELBERG Heidelberg, 


Princ 
Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Ph.D., of Guttingen and Heidelberg. 
A. B. CATTY, B.A., late Scholar, Christ's Coll., Cambridge. 
W. LAWRENCE, M.A., late Scholar, St, John’s, Oxon. 
A Special House just added for Army Pupils. 
Preparation for Army and all Exams. 
For particulars apply to Dr. HoLzBEnG, as above. 


JAMES’S COLLEGE, South Leigh, Witney, Oxford Highest 


© Class Church of England School. t Public 
of Delicate Boys. Healthy situation. Spacious Apply to Rev. H 


(GLENALMOND—TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 


Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a practical education for BOYS enteri 
life. Preparations for the Civil Service, Army, and other 
xamina' 


EV ERAL } BURSARIES of the ie of £50 will be awarded in Jul 
prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Gienaimond, N.B. 


[SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Attorney-General, Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY, K.C.B.,C.1.E. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D, TEESDALE, M.A., New College, ‘Oxon. 


Eight Assistant-Masters. Goutest and Modern Departments. Army and Navy Classes. 
Boarders are received by the Head-Master, and by three A Assistant- Masters, including the 


French Master (in whose house French is exclusively spoken). Special arrangements for 
Indian boys. The a stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advant 
of a Southern climate. Private Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; 7 
Bathing and Boating.—For Prospectuses, apply to the SECRETALY, 22 Union Street, Kyde. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of we will commence on | Ses 1, when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by R. W. Rerp, Esq. F.R.C.S., 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, and £69 respectively, 
open to all first-year Students, will be offered a _ tition. — Examination will 
held on October 3, 4, and 5, and the sui — will ‘hemistry and Physics, with either 
— = Zoology, at the option of Candi 

‘lasses are held throughout the as ~ the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
TERMEDIATE M.B." Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as also several Medals, 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. mo may be made to Lectures 
or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for Students ——\4 in their 
second or subsequent years; also for Dental oieet on and fi for vtyaalified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
Students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved Lodgings is kept in the 
Secretary's office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


RENDLE. 
ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


St. PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET HOUSE, 


Talgarth Road, West n (0; te south-east entrance of St. Lig School). 
Head-Master—J. BE ER, M.A.., late Scholar of Ballot O xford. 
Preparation tor Foundation Scholecships and for Entrance at St. Paul’s School. 


BOYS are also apenialty prepared for the Sandhurst and Woolwich Classes at St. Paul's. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


S?. PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 


Vil 
Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Bahinicioner a of St. John's College, Cambridge. and 
late Assistant-Master at’ St. Paul's Preparatory School, West Kensington, prepares BOYS 
for Foundation Scholarships and for entrance at St. Peet's Schoo! 
Arrangements have been made for the Pu “eho ot of this School to have the use of the large 
Recreation Ground of the West Kensington half-holidays for Cricket, Gy mnastics, 
&c.—F or Prospectus, apply to the 


BRUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 


Bursar—P. D, RICHARDS. 
The system offers to BOYS oom Public ——_ ae lsewh the tages of a Private 
Tutor, combined with the ar discipline, . of school. In creas School prepara- 


tion (if required) for any Splendid buildings and grounds (twenty acres). 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER, 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Schools, Workshops, Garden, Farm, and other occupations at the 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 
Extensive private grounds, comprising garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c 
A and picturesque situation, 
Under the Manageinent of the Central Committee of the Royal Albert Asylum ; Chairman, 
the Right Hon. Lord WINMARLE 
Medical Superintendent, G. FE. SHUT B.A., M.D. 
aK, on application to Mr. JAMES DI GGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 
nea: 


GouTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S. W. ADVANCED 
CLASSES for GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
water tho divestion of Mrs. W. R. COLE, A separate house adjoining for Resident 


Se LUCE, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress 
tn the Norwich wih Se School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH HOME for delicate 
R GIRLS, with all the advantages of a Continental | education. 


; 


needed. Supporters of the favour 


ST. FURNISHED HOUSE, 


near St. Michael) 's Church, TO BE LET for six weeks, from the last week in July oF 
Three sit (some 


and 
drying ground. and large garden with tennis fawn, ts all about 1} acres’ by letter, 


AUTHORS and OTHERS requiring CHAMBERS. —Comfort- 


able and quiet rooms can be had in q fine new bana and by Electric Ligh Oy 
every conven Close to Fleet Street the [Moderate rent. 
At the Collector's Office in the Hall of 63 and 64 


Course “Lares Swimusing Privete Bathe, “Well 36 
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